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In Dead Worlds the Editor calls attention to the worlds of 
thought, faith, and opinion, that vanished with the destruction 
of Hiroshima. This article with the two following constituted 
a portion of the program of the 31st Semi-annual Forum of the 
School of Philosophy. 


Professor Wilbur Long, in the article: Philosophy and the Bases of 
Peace, calls attention to the historic relation that has existed be- 
tween philosophy and war and estimates the possibility of future 
permanent peace. 


Prince Matila Ghyka, outstanding European diplomat of long 
service, visiting lecturer in Aesthetics and Semantics at the 
School, takes an aesthete’s view of the war as a retribution for 
thoughts and ways of violence and greed according to the law of 
Karma. He considers religion the only solution of war, in Philos- 
ophy—War, and Peace. 


Forrest Oram Wiggins, professor of philosophy at the North 
Carolina College for Negroes, paints the evils of a strident indi- 
vidualism in Individualism and Individuality. 


Mary Brent Whiteside, Professor of English, long-standing 
contributor to The Personalist discusses the prophetic role of 
Dante in an interesting article: Dante Alighieri; Prophet of the Future. 


William Van Wyck, after too long an absence from our pages 
contributes the first of a series of lively articles on Belles-Lettres of 
the Middle Ages. 


Jacques Marquette provides the fourth of the articles on Mys- 
ticism : Islam’s Trust in Unity. 
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“ JONES’ HOUSE ” 


—,, 


({ Jones’ house was gutted by a disastrous fire, 
and only a few things were saved, here a door 
and there a window frame, and a balustrade. 


({ The house had a history but, as a matter of 
fact, its destruction was largely due to the an- 
tiquity of its heating, plumbing, and lighting 
apparatus. 

({ Jones, a romanticist, in love with old associa- 
Mit tions, determined to make his new home of the 
XG salvaged pieces with others added from certain 
ly wrecking companies. 

8 ({ The result was such a disagreement of parts, 
H doors fighting with frames, that the last state of 
§ that house was worse than the first. For Jones, 
H the rebuilt house could never be a home, because 
> his family, the spirit of a home, had also per- 
ished. 

( Revolutionary discoveries in science, wars, and 
the atomic bomb have all but destroyed old 
means and measures to civilization. 

( Some propose to build a new culture out of: such shreds 
and patches as survive from the old, hoping by meeting 
material needs, by regimentation and reorganization alone 
to build a new world. 

{ But the main destruction of the present, is a devastation 
of the moral and spiritual resources which make a dviliza- 
tion possible. 

({ An enduring civilization cannot be grounded mainly on a 
unity provided by systems of transportation, trade, and 
sanitation. 

@ There must be a unifying ideal such as world-religion 
with the principles of life contained in it. 

@ Without it any organic community of nations and races 
is impossible, 

@ The new world must have a spirit, a soul, a life, deep 
moral convictions, a rededication of man to spiritual re- 


alities. —R.T.F. 
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DEAD WORLDS 


By Tue Eprror 
Aexvesation was recently overheard between father 


and son by a grandfather. The son was inquiring of the 
father, why it was no longer possible for the family to spend a 
whole summer together in the country for the sake of acquaintance 
in the family circle; to drive the family horse in a surrey to a day’s 
picnic, with some trout fishing in the bargain; to draw water from 
the well in a bucket, as in the halcyon days of which he often 
heard. The father was explaining that the quiet and isolation, the 
family self-sufficiency, were no longer possible with the presence 
of the ever-clamorous telephone, the zoom of airplanes, the honk 
of automobiles, and of radios next door. As for venturing on the 
road with an old horse hitched to a surrey, that would make the 
family a laughing stock in the neighborhood and call down the 
curses of passing autoists, with much danger to life and limb. ‘‘No,” 
added the father, ““we can’t go home again.” 


Such a sense of belatedness has long been common to the minds 
of thoughtful men, but such feeling is mild compared with that 
caused by the storm that suddenly broke over the world-conscious- 
ness on August sixth, nineteen hundred and forty-five. Norman 
_ Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review of Literature, has referred 
to that event as rendering obsolescent all our boasted modernity. 
The old world has passed away with noise and heat, and the face 
of the new world is hid from us. Upon this hapless being, modern 
man, is imposed the task of creating a new world, for which he 
seems morally and spiritually unprepared. Unfortunate child of 
time is he indeed, unless into the remaking of things he can throw 
a moral and spiritual earnestness and conviction many fold more 
intense than all his efforts to win the war. The terrifying task of 
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today is the winning of peace. It is like the attempt of Pandora 
to gather into her casket again the once released fates, for, out of 
the welter of hates and misunderstandings, of wrongs, and crime, 
the world must again be brought to a state of mutual faith and 
confidence. Such a consummation cannot be reached by the im- 
provement of machinery but only by spiritual power. 


To the thoughtful person the tragedy of contemporary circum- 
stance lies in the multitude of new problems that have been thrown 
into the lap of the modern world with no attending capacity to 
meet them. The guide-posts of the past cannot point the direction, 
for the material forces we have long trusted for salvation are the 
very ones that now threaten our destruction. We must break new 
paths or perish. The serious man must be impressed with the fact 
of how deeply our materialistic confidences have betrayed us. 
Power we have, such power as has never before been known to 
man, but now our danger arises from the residence of that power 
in the hands of the unscrupulous. Yet at this very moment the 
foundations of our obsolete civilization appear to rest on selfishness 
and unscrupulosity. Former measures have been outmoded, and 
the greater our faith in them the greater their obsolescence. April 
sees a notable gathering, planning the political reorganization of 
the world; August finds the plan out-dated, before the pact could 
be effectively ratified. It is as if the world of accustomed thinking 
and acting had been burned out by the atomic forces, and were as 
defunct as the dead planets that roam the inter-stellar darkness. 


It is impossible to overstress the fact that the dilemma of modern 
man is spiritual, nor that this has been long discernible to minds of 
insight. It was but natural that the intellectual and social revolt 
against the norms of decency, the pornographically adolescent in- 
terest in sex that has moved the literary world, the abrogation of 
standards of honesty, the denial of moral values, the contempt for 
religion, which have come to characterize our thinking, should 
reach a grand climacteric in World War. These are the fatal Genii 
which the modern Pandora must re-confine in the casket. 
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Drap Wor .ps 

Physically, the world of August sixth was much the same as 
that of August fifth, yet the difference in the two dates has seen 
swept out of reality, worlds of thought, feeling, action and custom, 
that have existed for milennia. As the long-bow did away with the 
mailed knight, and the cannon destroyed the security of the castle, 
and the airplane made the Maginot and Siegfried lines a folly, the 
atomic bomb has rendered obsolete many more things than modern 
warfare. Let us for a moment consider some of these worlds that 
have been or are being dissolved no less certainly than the steel 
structures of Hiroshima were melted and disintegrated by atomic 
force. Weep and deplore these dead worlds as we may and do, 
dress them in the poetic romanticism of imagination as we can, ° 
there is no return. It is worse than useless to try to stop the disso- 
lution by refusing to men of other minds the right of discussion. 
There is something cosmic in the movement. Such measures in this 
lution by refusing to men of other minds the right of discussion. 
and yield a harvest of whispering lies too formidable for honest 
reply. We cannot go back, and we must go on from here. 

The loss of which we are most generally conscious, is the dead 
world of security. We could once retreat behind an ocean or a 
continent and let the rest of the world go by. Modern invention 
has now wiped out all physical frontiers, and it is only the most 
foolhardy who dream they can be re-erected by the invention of 
new and strange weapons. We might retire to an Arctic igloo 
but we would not there be safe from an Antarctic enemy who know 
our whereabouts. Within the span of a few hours at the most 
he could destroy us at the push of a button. The most unscrupulous 
enemy would, in the very nature of the case, be the first to press 
the button in such an atomic world. The power, we suddenly find 
to be available to the hands of the wickedest. Prate not to me of 
mechanical defenses; the demand of the hour is for a vital morality, 
a common understanding. With the world of security is gone the 
world of national isolationism, so strong on August fifth, so dead 
on August sixth. Gone is that world of peace which hopes to 
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ground itself on a trust in the compulsions of violence. We must 
now try to understand other peoples and have a mind to their legiti- 
mate aspirations and we must try to get them to understand us 
at our best. The world of parochial thinking is defunct. The world 
of segregated races, religions and cultures has passed away. 

Most tragic of our dead worlds, is the lost world of faith. By 
this I mean not only the faith in religion but religious faith, good 
faith. Most fatal of events of the first World War was the scrap 
of paper incident, which gave notice to the world that the most 
solemn treaty was subject to revision without notice, and at the 
whim or advantage of one of the contracting parties. This de- 
stroyed at a stroke the faith which must exist between civilized 
nations. But the roots of such international unfaith lie deeper than 
this. Such distrust is based in a deeper skepticism. Social faith, 
international faith, rests upon faith in God, for faith in God is 
essentially faith in righteousness, justice and truth as the funda- 
mental realities of human relations. A presumptuous age in its 
attempt to kill superstition has overshot the mark and has killed 
faith instead. Superstition lingers still, and of the grossest kind. 
We have only substituted for faith in God, faith in the Ouija Board, 
the Crystal Ball, and the throw of the dice. Faith in these does not 
demand morals, and here’s the rub. We may have been more anx- 
ious to dispose of the sense of moral and spiritual responsibility 
which faith in God entails, than we were to get rid of superstition. 
If it be protested that these superstitions involve only the ignorant, 
yet from superstition we are not free, since we expect the age of 
science, of organization, or regimentation and vitamins to satisfy 
souls which can fulfil themselves supremely only through spiritual 
achievement. If we are to begin to have faith in each other we 
must first have faith in the power of righteousness, in the strength 
of good faith, and to believe in these as we should, and to give our’ 
selves to them is to believe in God. 

Perhaps most terrifying to the common man is the dead world 
of political action under the frame of independent sovereignty of 
national states. Nationalism has suddenly become ineffective either 
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for protection, or for social and industrial progress. It has become 
One World with a vengeance and we have not the practical or 
intellectual preparation to meet it. We must bury the hatchet of 
international suspicion, of racial discord, of religious Phariseeism, 
and of class contempt. We must learn to submit as well as to com- 
mand, to yield lesser to higher sovereignties. This condition calls 
for great faith — faith in the power of righteousness and faith 
in man. 

What prophet is yet wise enough to foresee the unnumbered 
other worlds of custom, practice and opinion that are now disinte- 
grating? There is already envisioned a world in which there might 
be enough food and physical luxary to enable every living being to 
live like a prince. Can anyone believe that half of society can catch 
that vision and refrain from moving toward it? And what shall 
be done with the leisure involved if humanity is to retain only the 
decency and selfishness of the pigsty? What would become of the 
world of caste, class, and special privilege? What becomes of our 
world of congested cities and slums, when we know ourselves to be 
at the mercy of a single well-directed bomb? Will our commercial 
temple, the skyscraper, built to the worship of material prosperity, 
and already a burden to its owner, stand like the cathedrals of an- 
other age, mute witness to a conviction that has departed? Shall 
we by a sort of reversion, instead of building farther and farther 
into the sky, build the future place of business deeper and deeper 
into the earth? It is not pleasant for us who still stand within the 
retreating shadows of dead worlds, to comtemplate their departure, 
_ but we are powerless to bid them stay. The tommy-gun falls eventu- 
ally into the hands of the bandit, and what was a weapon intended 
to enforce law and order, becomes the peril of honest and peace- 
ful men. 

DaRsO: 

S. R. O., these cryptic letters indicate for us at the entrance 
to any place of entertainment: “standing room only.” In thinking 
of our world we are inclined to emphasize spatial distances. We 
speak hopefully of making room for the peoples, each man, for in- 
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stance, with his acre of ground, a new horticulture which will en- 
able him to support himself, and have therewith a contented heart. 
Such a consummation is devoutly to be desired, but there are difh- 
culties that are often overlooked. A simple one is this: How can 
we make him like it? The segregation of peoples in cities is caused 
not alone by the economic necessity to live near the factory. Quite 
as often it is a flight from the loneliness of the country, on the part 
of people who find it difficult to live with themselves. We can 
neither renew our world by redistributions of property and privi- 
lege, nor by rearrangements of atomic elements. The fact is, our 
materialistically conceived world is based on the assumption, as 
William North Whitehead has put it, that reality is made up of 
“bits of matter bare of intrinsic value,” and this definition has sud- 
denly become untenable even to the materialist, by reason of the 
late discoveries that have followed on the discovery of relativity. 


The Scholastics used, according to the drift of the argument, to 
discuss as to how many angels could dance on the tip of a needle. 
As the dispute waxed warm, the numbers involved sometimes grew 
to thousands. It is obvious they were not talking about material 
spaces. In a crowded world like ours, standing room is a vital neces- 
sity, but it is already too crowded for peaceful living, even though 
we assign each man his cubicle of an acre and compel him to live 
on it. Adjoining townships have often proved too crowded for two 
people. W. E. Henley wrote of his ruptured friendship with Robert 
Louis Stevenson: 


O! we that were dear are all too near 
With the thick o° the world between us. 


What has happened to our world is not so much the loss of 
material as of spiritual space. The earth is now too crowded for 
anything but souls, and we need to hang in the world’s window the 
sign S.R.O. to mean “soul room only.” A cosmopolitan application 
is now discernible in the invitation to Christian Communion: ‘Ye 
who do truly and earnestly repent of your sins, and are in love and 
charity with your neighbors, and intend to lead a new life, follow- 
ing the commandments of God,” becomes a universal demand. If 


. 
. 
. 
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we are to continue to live it will not be by virtue of Maginot or 
Siegfried lines of any kind, but by virtue of living in love and charity 
with our neighbors. 


There is soul-room only in our crowded world. My brother, 
though he live in the same house with me and share my bed and 
board, may be worlds apart from me in the understandings and 
sympathies of the heart. Two people in a single room may be sepa- 
rated by intraversible distances of misunderstanding and hate. The 
closer together they are spatially, the farther apart they may be 
in reality. On the other hand, if my heart be linked to my friend’s 
heart, no earthly space, neither distance, time, nor death itself can 
separate us. What I am getting at by these homely and well-worn 
illustrations is that in our present world the only frontiers are spir- 
itual frontiers. These frontiers may be either beneficent or menac- 
ing, because their defense must be supremely spiritual. The needed 
bridge between peoples is now the bridge of spiritual sympathy and 
understanding, and unless this is swiftly constructed we are lost. 
“Near” and “far” are no longer terms chiefly applicable to physical 
distance, for now no spot on earth is far away from any other. 
“Near” and “far” now apply most meaningfully to spiritual vistas, 
gulfs of feeling, of intention, of interpretation, of moral sympathy, 
of mutual recognition, which separate nations, continents, races, 
religions, and classes. These abysses must be bridged if our civili- 
zation is to survive. Any bridge of reconciliation which is not a 
spiritual one will be as evanescent as a dream. Contracts, treaties, 
and agreements to be lasting must be grounded in spiritual reality. 


New Wor tps anp Fairu 

We have already spoken of faith in a negative way, with rela- 
tion to the dead worlds, but we must also consider its place in the 
construction of a new world. We are living in the most credulously 
incredulous period of human history. How, you say, can such 
a statement be true of a scientific age? Incredulity is supposed to 
be the hall-mark of present civilization. We credit ourselves with 
bringing everything to the bar of empirical judgment. We scout 
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the faith of religion in order, as we say, to get down to “brass 
tacks.” We call ours the age cleared of superstition, yet our cities 
are crowded with crystal gazers and sooth-sayers of every sort. 
The kings and queens of Hollywood maintain their star-gazers and 
horologists as surely as any medieval monarch. Why this recrud- 
escence of superstition in the most scientific age? Is it not because 
we have been unable to stifle altogether the demand of the human 
spirit for access to those powers within, behind, and above Nature 
that do not yield to the mathematics of scientific processes? We 
have forsaken God, but because men cannot live without beliefs 
of some kind, we have attempted to formulate some less exacting 
new gods. Under these conditions, to speak of religious beliefs has 
seemed to us fantastic and out-dated. 

The credulity of our faith in science is indicated by the very 
common belief that all that is needed for peace and prosperity is 
some sort of social organization, universal education, full employ- 
ment, heightened standards of living. These are important, even 
necessary, to the creation of a new world, but alone they are impo- 
tent unless they are based on a new attitude of good-will, unselfish- 
ness, and desire for justice toward all. These requisites for a new 
world are not within the gift of unassisted science. Unless there is 
faith to the extent of believing that the spiritual forces are the 
supreme ones, and a willingness to be governed by them, the new 
world cannot be born. These desirable advances in human*progress 
can be implemented only with a great resurgence of moral integrity, 
a new appreciation of the spiritual forces that render any nation 
or civilization great. The vacuum of the modern age is unbelief 
in those elements of spiritual fact which contain the possibility of 
peace and progress. We need to turn from faith in synthetic pro- 
ducts as the sources of a new world, from washing machines, auto- 
mobiles and helicopters on every roof, to the certainties which make 
living endurable and worth-while. We can build the new world 
only by unshakable faith in the great verities of truth, righteous- 
ness, brotherly love, the divine nature of man, and the goodness of 
God. These are the faiths that in every age have advanced civili- 
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zation. ‘The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews put it succinctly 
in these words: “Through faith . . . the worlds were framed . . . 
so that the things which are seen were not made of things which 
do appear.” We cannot create new worlds of existence out of the 
dead lumber of past institutions, concepts and habits alone. Our 
new world must come alive. It will be still-born without the living 
spirit that maketh alive. An effective oak-tree cannot be made by 
assembling boards and bark. New worlds grow by the spirit which 
is in them. That must come into being through faith which was 
previously unseen. Such worlds are accessible only to those who 
proceed to live and work as if these invisibles were the veriest 
realities of the future. Once we ponder it we are aware that every 
new thing has come into existence by faith in the unseen — even 
so great a blessing or curse as the atomic bomb was foreseen by the 
active faith of the scientist. : 

The new world which is so dependent upon spiritual reve- 
lation calls for new spiritual understandings. Religious men, who 
have fought mainly for doctrines, interpretations, and monopolies 
of truth, must come down out of the clouds of theological obscur- 
antism to recognize the religious realities existent in every seeker 
after truth, righteousness, and love, whatever his faith or religion. 
There can be a uniting philosophy which seeks the ground of co- 
operation in the faith in the intrinsic potentiality of every man 
as a child of God. The only prospect for new worlds lies in the 
greatness and spiritual vitality of our beliefs. 


THe CHALLENGE 

The genius of science, of military organization, the unity of 
many peoples working together, along with the anti-social treachery 
of others, has brought about the passing of the old world. Can the 
beneficent forces now working together restore it? Many think so. 
We need seriously to accept the present challenge, and to consider 
whether more and better guns, more powerful explosives, swifter 
planes, jet bombs and other clever inventions can turn the trick, 
and, through fear, establish a protracted peace. The militarism of 
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Germany and Japan have given an outstanding example on a world- 
wide scale of what violence and fear can do toward the making of 
peace. There seems something decidedly wanting from the pre- 
scription. The last and most horrible devices of human sadism 
were practised with the idea that men could be ‘cowed into submis 
sion to a Nazi peace. Psychological science had determined before- 
hand just the limits of human nerves. Preparations were long, ardu 
ous, and scientific, and were implemented with all that human 
wickedness could devise. And yet they failed. What was it that 
such genius did not take into account? All contingencies were 
provided against, except the spirit of man, a spirit that no longer 
existed in Germany and Japan, and so was presumed to exist no 
where. The tides of the human spirit, instead of retreating, rose 
higher with every new atrocity. In the long run it was the in- 
domitable spirit of China, of Britain, of Russia, and of America 
that became the deciding factor. At long last it was weapons plus 
a sense of justice that turned the scale. Nor can there be any 
doubt about the potency of the spiritual factor. 


Now civilization stands at the parting of the ways: to employ 
a Nietzschean phrase, we are “wandering “twixt the past and the 
future as a heavy cloud,” and our dilemma is a moral and spiritual 
dilemma. If we listen only to the voices of the past; if we hope to 
resume the old outlooks of the dead world; ‘to retire into the old 
securities, we are lost. To do so is to commit our world to a future 
more terrible than the mind can conceive. It is to throw away all 
the lessons of the present and the past. The highest genius of old 
materialisms are powerless in a world in which both space and time 
have become primarily expressions of the human mind. Unless we 
are prepared for spiritual understandings with the once far nations 
that now rub shoulders with us, from whom there can be neither 
separation nor isolation, save that of the spirit, the new world 
cannot come to birth. 


Peace is founded in the peaceful wills of men, in the determina- 
tion to peace, at all hazards, in faith in our fellow-men, in a resolve 
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to deal with all men in good faith. We must be willing to take 
risks. We must build up confidence in each other in spite of our 
recent disillusionments. In face of everything to the contrary there 
must come new faith in the intrinsic worth of man, a new faith in 
peace, in righteousness, and in God. In all this the very totality of 
the destruction of our old world may well bear within it the oppor- 
tunity of today. 

Though I have been unable to verify it, Dr. Richard Cabot 
cites from the proclamation of Abraham Lincoln in calling the 
people to a day of prayer on December first, 1862, words that have 
meaning for us in the present situation: 


The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the 
stormy present. The occasion is piled high with difficulty 
and we must rise to the occasion. We must disenthrall 
ourselves, and then we shall save our country. | 
These words might have been written for this very time. We 


must disenthrall ourselves and then we may save our world. | 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASES OF PEACE 
By Wiisur Lone 


I: is a paradox as well as a predicament of modern man that 
that while his scientific genius has largely destroyed the 
calamities of plague and famine, it has intensified the terrors of 
civil revolution and war. While humanity has become increasingly 
the master of Nature, it has in that very process become increasingly 
the slave of itself. War has been so universal a feature of human 
history that the anthropologist Clark Wissler, for instance, lists it 
among the nine fundamental institutions of human culure. (Man 
and Culture, 1923, p.'74). The evidence of this fact is widespread 
and eloquent. The face of the earth is liberally marked with mili- 
tary monuments glorifying victory at arms and the conquering 
hero; and historiography has been traditionally a story largely of 
sanguinary conflict. During the lifetime of many of us these United 
States, whose enviable economic and geographic position has not 
lent to them a military tradition, have engaged in three major wars, 
and during the lifetime of many of our fathers they suffered one 
of the bloodiest civil revolutions in history. Two wars within the 
span of the present generation have marked the advent of a new 
era in the life of man, the age of global and total conflict marked 
by new techniques of destruction that warn of the possibility of 
major disaster to our civilization. Among these revolutionary tech- 
niques are psychological warfare of unprecedented effectiveness, 
whose purpose is to bore from within and sap the integrity of 
national life, new physical weapons such as the supersonic plane 
and super-superbomber, the new erial bombs, radar, and the 
practice of surprise attack without warning that was introduced 
by Japan in 1894, repeated in 1904 and 1941, and adopted by 
Germany in 1939 and 1941. The dramatic appearance of the uran- 
ium bomb is the most spectacular and frightening threat of future 
war; but it should not blind us to the menace of robot bombs, fifty- 
ton TNT bombs, and the recent amazingly increased efficiency of 
other engines of chaos. 
16 
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I. 
Tue Puitosopyy or History 


To raise the question, now exciting the public mind to an un- 
precedented degree, of the possibilities of future peace is to enter 
into the problem of the philosophy of history. 


Optimistic fatalism maintains that a cosmic law of some sort 
guarantees an increasingly peaceful and happy future for mankind. 
This view became popular in the 18th and 19th centuries, and is 
represented in the writings of such thinkers as Comte, Marx and 
Herbert Spencer. According to Comte a law of history guides man 
steadily from superstitious and inadequate views to the positivistic 
stage of science culminating in scientific sociology and ethics The 
combination of natural with social-moral science promises a better 
earth. Marx read into history a dialectical law guiding humanity 
towards the classless stage of society with its corresponding benefits 
of happiness and peace. Herbert Spencer claimed to discover in all 
history, from astro-physics to morality and sociology, a single law 
of evolution that insures a general advance from incoherence, insta- 
bility and homogeneity to coherence, growth and complexity of 
structure, in brief, general moral and social progress. The law of 
evolution, then, provides assurance that political order both do- 
mestic and international, will in the future possess increasing sta- 
bility, equilibrium and peace. We may infer, he states, 


... that the primary process of evolution — integration — 
which up to the present time has been displayed in the 
formation of larger and larger nations, will eventually reach 
a still higher stage and bring yet greater benefits . . . in 
time to come, a federation of the highest nations, exercising 
supreme authority. . . may, by forbidding wars between any 
of its constituent nations, put an end to the re-barbarization 
which is continually undoing civilization. 

When this peace-maintaining federation has been formed, 
there may be effectual progress towards that equilibrium be- 
tween constitution and conditions — between inner facul- 
ties and outer requirements — implied by the final stage of 
human evolution. Adaptation to the social state, now per- 
petually hindered by anti-social conflicts, may then go on 
unhindered. . . . (Principles of Sociology, sec. 853) 
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In steadily increasing measure, also, as Spencer stresses in his Prin- 
ciples of Ethics, man will find himself happier, not merely because 
of the reign of peace, but because his personal desires will have 
become identified with the needs of society. 
Fatalistic pessimism, sometimes masquerading as optimism, is as 
old as the Greek cyclical theory of world history, according to 
which the cosmos, man included, passes endlessly through phases 
of growth and then of decay. As a modern representative of this 
view we choose Hegel for the striking and influential character of 
his philosophy of history. Hegel considered himself an optimist, 
and no doubt would have been amused at being chosen as a charac’ 
teristic historical pessimist. It is true that he insisted blandly in his 
Philosophy of History that “the real world is as it ought to be,” and 
declared that ‘““God governs the world. . . . Philosophy wishes to 
. . . justify the so much less despised Reality of things.” And it is 
also true that he defined history as the drama of the evolution of 
freedom, meaning thereby the appearance in specially privileged 
persons of the full measure of esthetic, moral, religious and philo- 
sophical values. But while Hegel thus recognized the worth of 
human individuals who have achieved spiritual consciousness, his 
emphasis was invariably on the supra-personal. What is important 
is man, not men, States rather than individuals. Persons, generally 
speaking, are said to be mere means to the fulfillment of the State, 
whose peculiar national genius “is to be treated as only one indi- 
vidual in the process of universal history.” This means that Hegel 
regarded with contempt any hope for the increase of the happiness 
of men, for the suppression of war, and for the moralizing of politi- 
cal history. “The history of the world,” he declared, “tis not the 
theatre of happiness. Periods of happiness are blank pages in it... .” 
The tension and conflict that makes history, the principle of “‘dia- 
lectic,” as Hegel named it, cannot be surmounted. War itself must 
continue, as an instance of the operation of this law; and, indeed, 
wars ought to “break out whenever necessity demands them.” No 
league of nations or world-state is possible; momentary peace can 
exist only when one great nation is able to impose its absolute will 
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upon the others. This absolute will of the great State, in fact, is 
the supreme embodiment of the will of the World Mind, and “the 
other particular el minds have no rights; that nation domi- 
nates the world. . . .”. This glorification of power is merely an in- 
stance of Hegel’s Sue of any hope of bringing international 
politics within the orbit of ordinary moral claims. The “history of 
the world occupies a higher ground than that on which morality has 
properly its position,” and “transcends the obligations, and the lia- 
bilities to imputation and the ascription of good or bad motives, 
which attach to individuality in virtue of its social relations.” And 
it is this amoral great State which is the supreme embodiment of 
divine perfection on earth, “the march of God through the world 

.. Even the world-historical individuals, the great agents of the 
world-will, are beyond the moral law; against them “the litany of 
private virtues . . . must not be raised . . .” (All quotations are 
from the Introduction, Sibree’s translation.) 


Hegel’s philosophy of history, then, is in detail pessimistic. It 
offers no hope of world peace. Its view of human life is tragic, 
and it regards the aspiration of man for security and happiness as 
pedestrian and futile. It is easy to discover here the source of recent 
German political philosophy, that is consummated in the fake ideal- 
isms of Fascism and Nazism, and turned into frank cynicism in the 
philosophy of Spengler. 


A representative of fatalistic pessimism closer home is George 
Santayana. According to this thinker, whose views William James 
characterized as possessed of ‘‘moribund Latinity,” Matter and Spirit 
lie at opposite poles of Being. The one is active, the other passive. 
Mind is epiphenomenal, a consequent and not a force. The world 
of fact is “dark” and “contingent,” and the realm of purposeless 
material powers. The supposition then, that the world contains the 
dramatic, that is, moral and spiritual power, is “illusion.” Reason, 
nobility, ideal aspiration are “impotent.” They are not of this 
world, and they serve only to provide our emancipation from dis- 
quiet and to effect our escape from the restless and ponderable 
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powers of Nature that pursue no purpose nor value. (The Realm 
of Spirit, pp. 68, 69, 275-285). 

Libertarian optimism is as old as Zarathustra, the second Isaiah, 
Plato, Confucius, and Motze, and is espoused by the modern Utop- 
ians and social planners from Thomas More to John Dewey. This 
view holds that through intelligent purpose, through education and 
scientific planning, the future prospect of man is bright. “The 
wittes of the Utopians,” wrote More in 1516, “inured to and exer- 
cised in learnynge, be mervellous quycke in the invention of feates 
helping annye thinge to the advantage and wealthe of lyffe.” 
(Utopia, Everyman edit. p. 82). Some of these optimists appear 
to espouse fatalism, but the true if unavowed temper of their thought 
is libertarian. Lester F. Ward, the American pioneer sociologist, 
for instance, who was contemptuous of the notion of free-will, 
nevertheless appealed to intelligence and moral purpose as the guid- 
ing force of human progress. Opposing the laissez faire evolutionary 
optimism of Spencer, he insisted that progress must be the fruit of 
rationally directed social planning. Wastefulness of biological evo- 
lution must be supplanted by “‘telic’ or purposeful guidance of 
man over his own destiny. Social phenomena should be “‘contem- 
plated as capable of intelligent control by society in its own inter- 
est.” (Dynamic Sociology, preface to 1st edition). Similar views 
have been preached forcefully and with great influence by John 
Dewey, and are represented by the traditional optimism of Anglo- 
American sociology whose phrase “social planning” is becoming a 
catchword of increasing popularity. 


Less dogmatic, and more tentative, is the cautious optimism of 
William James, to which he gave the name meliorism. According 
to this doctrine of diluted optimism the world is “dangerous and 
adventurous,” a “scheme of uncertified possibilities” of human good 
or evil. ‘“Meliorism,” as James defined it, “treats salvation as 
neither necessary nor impossible. It treats it as a possibility, which 
becomes more and more of a probability the more numerous the 
actual conditions of salvation become.” What is genuinely ours is a 
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chance, “a gap that we can spring into” and fill to our purposes. In 
our universe there is “only a fighting chance of safety.” (Pragma- 
tism, 286-298). 

It is in this spirit of adventurous faith and courage, with a 
somewhat more hopeful tone, that Professor Ralph Tyler Flewelling 
recently expressed his philosophy of history in his volume, The Sur- 
vival of Western Culture. Like James, Professor Flewelling offers 
no claims of victory already guaranteed. He does cherish a confi 
dence, however, in that spirit of democracy which “‘is vital and 
cannot perish,” and he believes that the discovered values of Chris 
tian civilization possess a power and a resiliency that we may reason- 
ably hope can survive all the challenges of historic process. It is 
not arrivism, however, with which he concludes finally, ‘“There is 
hope for the higher destiny of the West, so long as any considerable 
portion of society does not give up hope.” (Pp. ix, 285). 

The fourth and final philosophy of history, that of libertarian 
pessimism, maintains that while man is the maker of his own des- 
tiny, the springs of irrationalism, selfishness and indifference within 
him will probably overpower his capacity for enlightened self-inter- 
est, moral purpose, and larger wisdom, and that therefore the human 
race very likely has doomed itself to a future prospect of repeated 
cycles of turbulence, unhappiness, and calamity broken only by 
transient periods of peace and harmony. This view, represented 
under the name of determinism by such writers as Freud and Pareto, 
is being given forceful expression in the United States by Pitirim 
Sorokin. Man’s self-imposed law of history, he declares, reveals 
social life to be a series of “incessant fluctuation between periods of 
comparative well-being and those of calamity . . . this alternation 
goes on, throughout the entire duration of the society in question.” 
(Man and Society in Calamity, p. 13.) Calamity is not an unmixed 
evil; it is the World’s way of offering to man another chance. It 
can inspire great religions, moral idealisms and great art, it scatters 
the forces of inertia and the fixations of dead conservatism, topples 
rotten and dying institutions, clears the ground of decadent autocra- 
cies political, social and spiritual, and reveals to men the error of 
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their unspiritual life-views. The man-made calamities of revolution 
and war are the result of inadequate systems of values. A material- 
istic or sensual culture, ‘“‘whether based upon pleasure, happiness, 
or utility, or a combination of these, is bound to be (explicitly or 
implicitly) not only egoistic but also relative or conditional and 
hence unstable and shifting.” (p. 230) Our own age displays these 
characteristics and therefore indicates “unmistakable symptoms of 
disintegration and decline.” (p. 240) Such cycles of prosperity 
and tragedy are not absolutely inevitable; they are theoretically, at 
least, within man’s control. Were man able to keep alive a vital 
and spiritual outlook upon life, were he able to possess with undi- 
minishing and unflagging zeal a God-centered and virtue-centered 
life, in brief if he were able to maintain an ethicoreligious culture, 
he could move steadily toward Utopia. Mere “tinkering with the 
purely economic or political conditions,” however, cannot “prevent 
revolutions and wars or minimize their destructiveness without 
touching the system of values. . . . Without a reintegrated system 
of sensory and transcendental values, other measures are not help- 
ful, and they may even be harmful, serving the Dark Angel of De 
struction. . . . Given the values of the kingdom of God, the worldly 
problems of food and drink can be solved in passing. Then great 
calamities become unnecessary and meaningless in human history. 
But without the Kingdom of God we are doomed to a weary and 
torturing pilgrimage from calamity to calamity, from crisis to crisis, 
with only brief moments of transitory improvement for reganing 
our breath.” (pp. 305, 340). In the light of contemporary military 
political developments this ethical-theological view of history, echo- 
ing that of ancient Chinese and Hebrew classics, is a striking 
challenge. 
II. 
Tue Conprtions or Worip PEacr 

Before choosing our own philosophy of history and coming to 
a decision as to the outlook for world peace, it is first necessary 
to examine the conditions that must be fulfilled if general security 
is to be achieved, and then to consider realistically and empirically 
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the facts that support or make improbable the meeting of such 
conditions. 

It is obvious that peace is the product either of force or of 
consent and cooperation. The former is peace by the mailed fist 
of autocratic or paternalistic power. This is the so-called Roman 
or Chinese peace. The latter, peace by consent or cooperation, is 
democratic peace. 


Peace effected by external power is motivated by fear and 
habituation. Such peace has been imposed upon men by tyranny 
with adequate support by a loyal police or military, and coupled 
with careful supervision of the public to insure that it cannot se- 
cure arms for insurrection. In such a state penalties must be severe 
for insubordination. Internationally such peace is obtainable when 
one nation or concert of powers is strong and dynamic enough to 
impose an individual or collective will upon all the other nations. 

Peace by cooperative consent involves the operation of several 
basic principles, when peoples have not been habituated to a con- 
dition of vassal-mindedness. In the first place, it implies the com- 
mon adoption and operation of moral law, that is, a mutual recog- 
nition of rights, a mutual respect, and fair play. What Durkheim, 
the French social philosopher, said concerning the prospect of laissez 
faire economics unguided by moral principle, which is a sort of 
state of war and results in class conflict, is applicable equally to 
international political relations: 


It is this lawless (anomic) state that is the cause, of the 
incessantly recurrent conflicts, and the multifarious dis- 
orders of which the economic world exhibits so sad a spec 
tacle. For, as nothing restrains the active forces and assigns 
them limits they are bound to respect, they tend to develop 
haphazardly, and come into collision with one another, bat- 
tling and weakening themselves. To be sure, the strongest 
succeed in completely demolishing the weakest, or in sub- 
ordinating them. But if the conquered, for a time, must 
suffer subordination under compulsion, they do not consent 
to it, and consequently this cannot constitute a stable equi 
librium. Truces, arrived at after violence, are never anything 
but provisional, and satisfy no one. Human passions stop 
only before a moral power they respect. If all authority of 
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this kind is wanting, the law of the strongest prevails, and 
latent or active, the state of war is necessarily chronic. 

That such anarchy is an unhealthy phenomenon is quite 
evident, since it runs counter to the aim of society, which is 
to suppress, or at least to moderate, war among men, sub- 
ordinating the law of the strongest to a higher law. (Preface 
to the second edition, Division of Labor in Society.) 


Voluntary peace, however, involves more than the common 
recognition of the law of justice; it involves a common assent as to 
what is right and just in specific instances. But agreement con- 
cerning specific arrangements, specific distribution of the land and 
natural resources of the earth, is obviously a more difficult problem 
than that of recognizing the abstract claims of moral principles. 

Another necessary condition of voluntary world peace is the 
existence of effective means for meeting the changing needs of 
nations. Peace schemes from the time of Motze, who lived in 
China about 400 z.c., have commonly proposed arrangements that 
assumed the permanent maintenance of the status quo. The as 
sumption has been that, given a scheme of peace, the world will 
stand still. Now this of course is a gross error. There are endless 
changes in the condition of nations and states, and endless shifting 
of populations. Nations grow or decrease in vigor and in size. 
There are therefore constantly rising needs for a just reshuffling of 
land ownership and the possession of natural resources and foreign 
markets. A scheme of perpetual world peace must provide the 
machinery for an effective and just meeting of the changing needs 
of nations on earth. 


Again, enduring peace presupposes that all great civil communi- 
ties are just in the pursuit of their domestic lives. It can hardly be 
expected that men will be ruled by an effective operation of the law 
of justice in international affairs, if at home there is gross injustice 
among the classes of the nation, for instance in the relations of 
labor and capital or in the distribution of the ownership of land. 

Finally, enduring peace requires that men the world over will 
be ruled by reason and not by sectarian passion or unholy scheming 
for power. Not only does it require that we can eradicate the rise 
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of Napoleons, Hitlers, Mussolinis, and stamp out such war parties 
as the Junkers or Nipponese militarists; it implies that differing 
racial groups and differing religious communities can learn to re 
spect one another and live together in tolerance and good will. 


III. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR PERMANENT Wortp PEACE 


Concerning our final problem of the outlook for permanent 
world peace, an answer can be offered only in the barest outline. 
That the earth can hope to experience no more major conflicts 
during the ensuing decades, centuries and millennia is more than 
we can reasonably expect. It would appear, indeed, to be a fan- 
tastic claim. A simple enumeration of the reasons leading to this 
conclusion are as follows: 


1. The problem of perpetual peace has commonly been con- 
sidered in terms of a long-range problem of evolution. It has been 
recognized that so radical a change in human activities, thought, 
moral principles and institutions must be approached by gradual 
transformation. The sudden appearance of global and total wars, 
coupled with the invention of lethal weapons of high destructive 
force, however, demands that almost over night we effect a revo- 
lution in our modes of thinking and valuing, if we are to escape 
from a major catastrophe to our civilization. The situation is simi- 
lar in difficulty to the predicament that we would be in were we 
to discover that we face international doom unless the world can be 
Christianized in one generation. It would seem that we are un 
prepared intellectually and morally for the demands of so radical 
a Crisis. 

2. The dialectical character of life is a generalization exten- 
sively verified in world history that appears, in the words of Hegel, 
a “restless mutation of individuals and peoples.” Political, religious 
and speculative life reveals, in the long run, a trend to instability 
and change. Political philosophers from the time of Plato have 
pointed out the tendency of government to pass from kingship 
through the various forms of landed aristocracy, military aristocracy, 
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economic republicanism (“plutocracy”), democracy and tyranny. 
The transformation of religious poverty and zeal into complacent 
sumptuousness and worldliness, is proverbial. Zen monasteries, for 
instance, “became rich with the gifts of princes and wealthy mer- 
chants, until the monk’s home of ‘under a tree and on a stone,’ 
became in many places a vast and highly adorned palace. Cast-off 
rags became gorgeous robes of silk, while the heads of monasteries 
assumed all the dignity and even the power of temporal rulers.” 
(A. W. White, The Spirit of Zen, p. 87) So far as the law of 
universal instability holds true, it is scarcely to be expected that 
enduring institutions and attitude of peace could be maintained 
unbroken forever. 

3. The illusiveness of history suggests that man cannot accu- 
rately predict and permanently control it by blueprint. Gunpowder 
meant the end of feudalism in spite of human wishes. The steam 
engine produced the misery of filthy slums in the early days of the 
factory. The cotton gin made the Civil War unavoidable. Among 
the impressive instances of current life indicating the unpredictable 
recoiling power of history are the following: America’s friendship 
to Japan in 1904; Germany’s attempt to throw Russia out of World 
War I by shipping Lenin across the frontier in a sealed box car; 
British policy of strengthening Germany in the 1920's to maintain 
the balance of power against Russia and France; the unexpected 
turns in the Russian system since 1917; the “capture” of Hitler in 
1932 by the German High Command for their own purposes, and 
their ultimate destruction by him; transformations in the Kuomin- 
tang since the early days of Sun Yat Sen. 

4. The weakness of human nature, its selfishness and its easy 
temptation to take the short-sighted view, is one that makes 
utopian hopes appear unrealistic. There is good evidence, also, that 
men have deep-rooted impulses to fight, and that in times of bore- 
dom or in the face of the disillusionments of sensual selfishness they 
find escape in war. This so impressed Freud before 1920 that he 
claimed to discover a second fundamental human drive in the 
“death instinct.” 
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5. The claim is impressive of the institutional pessimists, such 
as Augustine and his contemporary disciple Reinhold Niebuhr, that 
business and politics hold a peculiar hypnotic power over the ego- 
istic and ruthless impulses of men, and that therefore we cannot 
hope for the adequate play of generous and far-sighted motives 
necessary for permanent peace. 

6. We may ask how it is possible to achieve perpetual world 
peace among nations within whose separate borders social injustice 
reigns. 

7. It is unrealistic to assume that either of the two methods 
of maintaining world peace can operate permanently. A Roman 
peace by he paternal power of one great nation or a concert of 
great nations, is only temporary at best. Power disintegrates, and 
harmony of interests evaporates eventually. On the other hand, it 
is not likely that the world at present is willing to organize a super- 
state requiring the partial abandoning of national sovereignty and 
equipped with its own military, capable of controlling the nations. 
In the last resort the nations cannot trust one another; and such 
responsible power is not only easily abused, it would sooner or 
later be abused for partisan interests. For, as Burckhardt frequently 
warned, “power is of its nature evil, whoever wields it. It is not 
stability but a lust, and ipso facto, insatiable, therefore unhappy in 
itself and doomed to make others unhappy.” (Force and Freedom, 
p. 184). The difficulty of creating an international body free from 
the schemings of national interests is obvious from the experience 
of the League of Nations. 

8. There are many possible fracture lines in future interna- 
tional relations: different politicalmoral philosophies (such as 
capitalism vs. socialism, communism vs. individualistic democracy) ; 
differing religious ideals (Greek vs. Roman Catholic, Christian vs. 
Islamic); differences between the defenders of the status quo, and 
those who demand radical readjustments of possession of land and 
natural resources (the haves vs. the have-nots); personalistic vs. 
impersonalistic ideals (democracy vs. totalitarianism); racial or geo- 
graphic rivalries (West vs. East, the white man vs. the colored); 
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national rivalries for raw materials or foreign markets (e.g., oil, 
control of sea or air lanes, etc). Furthermore, there are always 
possibilities of the re-emergence of jingoists and leaders possessing 
restless energies and capable of fanning the flames of national ego- 
tism (the Napoleons, Hitlers, Junkers and Nipponese military 
cliques). In most of these possibilities fractures could appear among 
men equally dedicated to justice in the abstract, yet who could not 
agree upon the specific content of just arrangements. 


LV; 


CoNCLUSION 


In terms of probability it is scarcely to be expected that perma- 
nent universal peace is possible at the present time. War can be 
avoided and pushed forward, but eventually it will probably over- 
take the world again. Very likely civilization will not be destroyed 
wholly. The abundance of books, of education and of widely dis- 
seminated tools of civilization probably guarantee the permanent 
vestiges, at least, of high culture. Much may be destroyed. Large 
cities may cease to exist, or go underground. With the develop- 
ment of atomic power and supersonic speed of transportation, how- 
ever, the great metropolis is no longer a necessity. Dispersion of 
factories as well as of life in general will solve the threat of the 
atomic bomb. Eventually, perhaps, men may achieve such intel- 
lectual and moral power that they can actually live together in 
peace without the loss of spiritual vitality. 


Our conclusions, based upon an honest consideration of the 
facts, are not roseate, but neither do they embody the spirit of 
cynicism. What is important at the present time is not a convic- 
tion of the hopelessness of the situation, but rather of its high 
seriousness. The one ray of sunlight in our political sky is the 
universal sense of the ominousness of the world problems lying 
ahead of us. Meanwhile, our hope must be to postpone future 
wars as long as possible, and indeed, our moral duty requires that 
we throw all available energy into the struggle for world peace. 


PHILOSOPHY — WAR AND PEACE 


By Matira GuyKa 
Amec philosophers in the course of history have as 


a rule encouraged the peaceful conquests of the mind 
rather than the material acquisition resulting from successful wars, 
we might yet find among the many philosophical systems or atti- 
tudes to life some, not many it is true, in which war and strife are 
acknowledged not perhaps as desirable but as inevitable factors of 
individual and collective development. 


On the other side we have symmetrical systems in which peace 
and even harmony, as given facts or ideals, play the predomi- 
nant role. 

To deal summarily with the first class, we must begin by quot- 
ing the famous Polemos patér pdnton, ‘Strife is the father of all 
things,.’ of Heraclitus of Ephesus, who thus shows himself to be 
the father of all pessimists and leads us directly with a jump of 
2500 years to the XIXth Century so-called biological systems con- 
densed in the formulas: “Struggle for life” and “Survival of the 
fittest” evolved out of the theory of Evolution. 

In concrete politics as differentiated from philosophy, this led 
directly to the slogan “might is right” of the Bismarckian school. 


We must not forget the influence exercised by Nietzsche’s 
forceful propaganda for a religion or creed for masters as opposed 
to the religion for slaves which Christianity was to him. Of 
course Nietzsche, who was at his best a very powerful mind, is 
not responsible for the way some of his self-appointed followers 
have applied his theories; nevertheless his slogans, based on an 
exaltation of intellectual pride and self-reliance and a marked con- 
tempt of humility, and on the urge to “live dangerously” in the 
world of ideas, combined with parallel conclusions on the political 
plane brilliantly outlined in George Sorel’s Reflexions sur la Vio- 
lence, had a disastrous effect on many minds in the generations 
which fought in the first World War or came of age between the 
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two wars. Mussolini is the typical case in point of a by no means 
inferior mind intoxicated by the above-mentioned formulas. He 
“lived dengerously” and Italy with him, and lived long enough to 
regret it. 

The logical mistake implied in most of these pseudo-Nietzscean 
and Darwinian formulas is that the fittest, the ones which shall 
survive, are generally confused with the physically strongest; this 
of course forgets that sometimes the fittest is morally strongest. 

On the other side, that of the philosophies based on peace, or 
leading to an ideal of peace, are the philosophies having as foun- 
dation or purpose the concept of harmony; the most important of 
these, as substance and influence, being the philosophy of Pyth- 
agoras, as elaborated by the Neo-Pythagoreans and Plato, in which 
a well ordered, harmonious Cosmos is taken for granted. The first 
use of the words Cosmos and Philosophy is incidentally attributed 
to Pythagoras, Cosmos meaning already a well ordered universe. 
In this conception, strife and disharmony are diseases which the 
philosopher has to avoid or to cure; he is also invited by Plato 
to attune the rhythm of his soul to the rhythm of the universe, 
of the World-Soul. In the Timaeus he even composes a special 
scale of 35 notes which he calls the “number” or rhythm (the two 
terms were equivalent in Pythagorean metaphysics) of the World- 
Soul. 

Music of course plays a great part in all the Pythagorean, Pla- 
tonic and Neo-Platonic schools; we know that Pythagoras himself 
is supposed to have invented out of a pulsation of consecutive 
fifths brought back into the primary octave the diatonic scale 
which has been the origin of our major and minor scales and later 
of the tempered or chromatic scale. The music of the spheres, the 
song of the celestial sirens, are images dear to the Pythagorean and 
Platonic philosophers; we must not forget that not only are Euclid’s 
and our own theory of proportions and all the governing ideas of 
western architecture evolved out of the Pythagorean calculus of 
musical intervals based on ratios and proportions between the 
lengths of the strings of the octocord lute, but that as late as the 
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XVIthe Century Kepler established his three laws of gravitation 
by using Pythagorean ideas about the relations between the planets, 
the five regular solids or Platonic bodies, and musical intervals. 


In our time the Pythagorean conception celebrated its triumph 
when Einstein, Planck, Weyl, Eddington, and de Broglie, reduced 
physics to very abstract mathematics (as Bertrand Russed wrote: 
“the oddest thing about modern Science is its return to Pythogor- 
ism,” that is number and structure); the theory of chromatics, and 
Schrodinger’s new explanation of mutations, fit also perfectly into 


this scheme. 


We must not think that because of its reverence for number 
Pythagorism was only a kind of dry numerology; the science of 
numbers was only a tool which enabled the philosopher to unravel 
the pattern, the structures, the invariants as we call them now, 
which are the only permanent elements of the material world; the 
core of the doctrine was a very high idealism whose aim, as already 
specified, was to attain on the ethical plane a harmony reflecting 
the harmony dwelling in the Supreme Mind, the mind of the One 
who ordered all things and rhythms. I will quote jhere one of the 
few sentences transmitted from the lost works of Philolaus, one 
of the few Pythagorean leaders who escaped from the slaughter 
of Metapontum and is, through Archytas of Harentum, the best- 
known spiritual link between Pythagoras and Puato: 


Harmony is the unification of the diverse and the 
bringing into concord of the discordant. 


Sounds obvious but still well worth trying. 


In Plato’s own thought Harmony is as we know connected 
with Beauty and Love; the beautiful, the true and the good are 
even merged by him in the specially created word kalokagathia. 


The influence of Pythagorean ideals on Plato is now universally 
admitted; it is obvious to any reader of the Timaeus and ocknowl- 
edged in his extraordinary VIIth letter which most Platonic scholars 
accept now as genuine; Professor Gomperz has published this strik- 
ing document with an illuminating commentary. 
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It was thus a world the higher minds of which were already 
prepared by those Pythagorean and Platonic conceptions of Love 
and Harmony which accepted the new Christian ideal of Charity. 


But this concept of harmony is not, as might be superficially 
believed, a monopoly of western thought; I think that it is impor- 
tant in the actual rather discordant state of the world to perceive 
and underline what is held in common, and what is worth under- 
lining, in western and eastern philosophy, meaning here, Hindu, 
Chinese, and Japanese philosophy, so as to help in bringing people 
together not only by means of a committee empowered to wield 
the atomic bomb, but by a common ethical ideal rooted in their 
respective traditions. 

And curiously enough, there is one school of Asiatic philoso- 
phy which developed on lines closely parallel to those of Pyth- 
agorism, not in the domain of mathematics but in the ones of 
ethics and esthetics as founded on the quest for harmony. The 
founder of the Buddhist sect which in Japan was later called Zen 
was the Hindu pilgrim Dharma who came to China in the VIth 
Century ap.; it was under the Sung dynasty that Dharsan meta- 
physics and esthetics evolved their main lines in China, and at the 
end of that period, that is in the XIIIth Century, that the corre 


sponding Zen doctrine took root in Japan to develop later on 
original lines. 


I may be allowed to underline here that it is not correct, 
though natural, to identify Japanese ethical thought with the totali- 
tarian cult of race and dynasty which under the guise of Shintoism 
has played a very sinister part in Japanese education and political 
ideology in the last twenty years. 


Zen ideals, on the contrary, like Buddhist thought in general, 
ignore racial and national prejudices, commend meditation rather 
than the study of religious texts, and have as their main tenet and 
guiding inspiration a disinterested quest and love for beauty in 
nature and art. And here the way in which the thinker tries to 
attune himself to the rhythm, the harmony, of the world, remind 
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one curiously of Pythagorean concepts and even phraseology. Also 
like Plato, the Chinese zstheticians and philosophers believe in a 
real musical tone or scale assosiated with the rhythm of the world, 
and a specially pitched note, I think F, is even associated with this 
rhythm. and called Kung. But it was in Japan that, as already men- 
tioned, Zen esthetics, after the travels in China of the great painter 
Sesshu in the XVth Century, developed in a specially interesting 
way. Here a taste for sober, unsophisticated beauty, in shape and 
matter goes with an exacting ideal in artistic execution; it is ad- 
verse to ostentation but looks for perfection in line, color, sub- 
stance, as providing a suitable stimulant for meditation and intel- 
lectual communication on a high level. The Tea Ceremony rites, 
including the simple ritual beauty of its iron and pottery acces 
sories, are a legacy of Zen ideology; so is also the extraordinary 
love of the Japanese people for the beauties of nature, landscapes, 
flowers, etc., and an artistic production which stretches from the 
great Sesshu and the frescoes of the Kano school to Hiroshige in 
the XIth Century, and which in the ceramic line produced the 
black and salmon pink Raku stoneware bowls and the brown Seto- 
ware tea-caddies, directly inspired from the Chinese Sung Chien 
or Temmoku ware. 

In the Zen conception these works of art were to be enjoyed 
on an ascetic, nearly bare background, but where the perfect qual- 
ity of wood and mats added also its special note of exquisite har- 
mony. This ascetic cult of beauty of the great Zen period was 
welded to the cult of honor — honor of the family and of the clan, 
recalling similar Scottish ideals. The ascetic side of their ideology 
did not actually despise the body and the senses but wanted to 
keep them. trained for an ethical ideal of social cooperation. 

In spite then of the last totalitarian adventure of the Japanese 
nation and the unpardonable way in which the Japanese belligerent 
forces, commanders and soldiers, have violated their own tradition 
of military honor, still in force at the not distant time of the 
Russo-Japanese war, we must not forget that in the special Jap- 
anese brand of Zen metaphysics and ritual has flourished on of the 
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most attractive, refined, efficient philosophies of beauty and har- 
mony, which succeeded incidentally in integrating beauty in every- 
day life to a degree perhaps unachieved anywhere else. 

To sum up, like the Pythagoreans and Neo-Pythagoreans, the 
Zen adept believed in an harmonious Cosmos and tried to put his 
individual soul in tune with a sometimes mystically perceived 
Rhythm of the Universe. 

There is here, therefore, a domain where ideological contact 
can be made between East and West, and, in fact, the great at- 
traction that before the war many Japanese thinkers and states 
men (one can be both!) felt for Christianity can be attributed to 
the frame of mind induced by the aspect of Zen ideology. 

The bringing together of East and West which does not neces- 
sarily imply literal conversion or abjuration, can be profitable to 
both. The Christian point of view and the Buddhist one, repre- 
senting the two most powerful religions of the world, can, I re- 
peat, without sacrificing anything essential, learn something from 
their respective metaphysics. 

I will here quote an example applying to the actual world situ- 
ation, to war and peace in general; it is inspired by a sentence 
which I read during the first world war in the sober philosophical 
magazine called the Hibbert Journal. The sentence appeared in an 
article dealing with the responsibilities of the fatal struggle which 
followed the murder of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, an article 
written on a high intellectual level of impartiality and signed by 
a Russian, bearer of a well-known Baltic name. 

Here is the sentence: 


The wise men of India think that all Karma must be 
worked out. . . . This unequalled conflagration will burn 


out the past Karma of Europe, clearing the way for a new 
and better era. 


The Baltic philosopher considered the problem in all independence 
from nationalistic prejudice, whilst applying to it in a quite unex- 
pected but logical way the Buddhist conception of the law of caus- 
ality called Karma. He stated that the evil Karma had been sown, 
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then let loose, not simply by the brutal decision of the German 
general staff or the ambition of Count Berchtold and General Con- 
rad von Hoetzendorf, but by the evil wishes and thoughts, the 
compromises and failures of European political thought as a whole, 
which followed the upsetting by Bismarck of the ethical balance 
gradually established in Europe after the Vienna Congress; it was 
indeed the Iron Chancellor who had again made fashionable the 
old and hard maxim: “Might comes before, or creates, Right,” in 
German, the curt, “macht ist recht.” 


The author of the above-mentioned essay in the Hibbert Journal 
added that, in conformity with Buddhist teachings, with which he 
appeared familiar, the evil Karma for which everybody was more 
or less responsible had to burn itself out in expiatory ruins and 
sufferings before the road could be again cleared for a new and 
better era. 


The obvious successes of Bismarck’s Machtpolitik, the selec 
tionist theories and slogans (“struggle for life,” “survival of the 
fittest”), and the generalization of these theories into a “‘jungle 
law” embracing human societies, also the favor found by the 
stimulating teachings of Nietzsche already mentioned (Will to 
Power, etc.) had certainly between 1870 and 1910 developed in 
Europe a state of mind ready in international politics to admire 
rather boldness, strength, and especially success, than the respect- 
able virtues still commended to individuals. 


A striking example of this new turn of mind was shown at the 
starting of the Russo-Japanese conflict; when in 1904 the Japanese 
fleet attacked without any previous declaration of war the Russian 
squadron anchored in Port Arthur, thus grabbing the decisive 
trump of naval superiority which was to enable Japan to carry 
her armies to Manchuria and to strike down the Russian colossus, 
nobody was shocked; this contempt of international law had pre- 
cisely the Nitzschean touch then so fashionable. Therefore in 1914 
the German or rather Prussian statesmen, heirs to the Iron Chan- 
cellor’s traditions, if not to his intelligence, having invented the 
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myth of the French airplanes over Nirenberg and violated “pre- 
ventively” Belgian neutrality, candidly expected, if not congratu- 
lations at least a tacit admiration, on the part of the witnesses of 
the struggle. But this time admiration did no come forth; the 
conscience of the world seemed to have been startled, to slowly 
wake up. 

Let us point out that the author of the article in the Hibbert 
Journal did not deny that in July to August 1914 the Central 
Empires had been responsible for the material outbreak of the 
catastrophe, but, as aforesaid, he insisted that everybody was more 
or less responsible for the attitude, the mental “climate” which 
had borne as fruit the German conception (the ends justifying the 
means) and its logical consequences, preventive war, violation of 
Belgian neutrality, etc. 

The words attitude and fruit bring us naturally back to the 
notion of Karma and to its definition which I will now try to 
analyze: you will forgive me if what follows is well-known and 
obvious to you. 


Anyhow: this conception of Karma, which is the cornerstone 
of Buddhist theory of knowledge, is a rigorous extension of the 
principle of causality to all mental and moral phenomena, and that 
in the brief symbolic form: “Every action produces fruit which has 
to be eaten.” 


The relative free will appears in the “attitude” of the individual 
with respect to the consequences of previous actions, that is to say, 
the frame of mind in which he “‘eats the Karmic fruit,” result of his 
own actions, and of the actions of his ancestors or of others. The 
fruit is a fatal consequence; the obligation to ‘teat the fruit” is a 
fatal consequence; the spirit in which the fruit is eaten (reverence, 
humility, resignation, repentance, pride, anger) is what the indi- 
vidual may freely insert; this is not an action (actions ‘are all 
Karmic, unavoidable) but a new seed of future actions — these are 
Karmic once the seed has been sown — with the possibility of in- 
serting other new seeds when new attitudes will be consciously 
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taken; the individual may thus, after all, act on the Karmic ‘con- 
catenation, or concatenations, out of which his life is woven, by 
planting ‘the ‘seeds of new roots, new branches, the directions of 
which are up to a certain point at his disposal. All this applies 
to families, to nations, as well as to individuals. 

Let us remember incidentally that the framework of psycho- 
analytical theory is also a rigorous working out of the principle 
of causality as applied to the psychic domain of personality, in- 
cluding the subconscious mind (the submerged part of the iceberg 
in the Freudian simile); also that the extension given by Jung to 
Freud’s theories, combined with the ‘‘Psychology of Crowds’ first 
brought into light by Gustave Le Bon, allows the application to 
national collectivities of all psycho-analytical notions (repressions, 
inferiority and other complexes) and helps to explain the phe 
nomena of collective suggestion and auto-suggestion (crowd hys 
teria, action of propaganda )observed during the two world wars, 
especially as results of the technique of directed suggestion in- 
vented by the totalitarian states. 

I will only emphasize what we may call the Karmic angle of 
the collective German reaction to the defeat of 1918. We saw 
there the obvious manifestation of a collective trauma or wound 
proportional to the immense disappointment of a nation which had 
been so sure of victory, but these reactions unfolded themselves on 
lines different from what could have been normally foreseen. In- 
stead of cursing its leaders as France had done after 1870, the 
German mind chose another line of self-protection against the 
mental “toxins” generated by the disappointment; two lines of 
protection even; first the officers of the German army by common 
agreement denied that they had been beaten in the field in 1918; 
there had been treachery in the rear, which had ‘prevented the 
army from carrying on its successes; then one had believed in Presi- 
dent Wilson’s promises and had laid down one’s sword because 
of a misunderstanding which the enemy turned to his advantage 
by breaking his word. The second “self-protective complex,” which 
took also the form of a denial, was the schuldliige theory: it denied 
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that Germany had any responsibility whatsoever for the 1916 
conflagration, denied categorically the slightest share of guilt. This 
was all transferred to the opposite party. The denial also intro- 
duced the following syllogism: the punitive side of the Versailles 
Treaty was based entirely on the schuldliige (the lie of German 
war guilt); but this, as shown by its name, was an abominable 
lie; therefore the Versailles Treaty was iniquitous and invalid. This 
argumentation, in which an impartial individual can pick up several 
logical flaws, seemed absolutely convincing to the German mind, 
or rather was the protective, self-deluding shield which it invented 
automatically in order to forget the defeat. And this way of “eat- 
ing the fruit,” instead of burning, or redeeming on their side, the 
evil Karma which had poisoned the world in 1914, succeeded in 
generating and unloosing upon the world a still more sinister cloud 
of hate and death, of which the reabsorption, the expiation will 
be still more difficult. 

The expiation has to be proportional to the guilt, to the suffer- 
ings inflicted upon innumerable victims by those who have chosen 
to persist in their pride and cupidity, the Karmic test as stated in 
1914 by an impartial judge holds even now a definite suggestive 
power. 

If we leave aside Buddhist metaphysics, and examine the second 
world war from the point of view of western common sense, we 
can see that Hitler, who was a hyper-sensitive receptive medium 
of the wunschphantasie, the wishful day-dreaming of the average 
German, and also a condenser and powerful transmitter and ampli- 
fier of symmetrical suggestion waves, after having been carried 
along by the lusts and myths which he himself integrated and 
unleashed, has lost the second German world war because he has 
violated two historical laws of very different character: 

1. The inexorable Law of Mahan, by making the mistake, 
like his forerunners in 1914, of attacking the Power (later the two 
Powers) which had the command of the sea, and could in the fol- 
lowing struggle, because of that, also win the command of the air. 

2. An obscure law, relating not to physical but to moral forces, 
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which one could briefly term “the law of collapse of the cruel 
empires.” 

It was indeed in the fact that it was a “religion of Masters,” 
founded on pride and strength, that lay paradoxically the vice and 
the weakness of the racial ideology, as opposed to the “religion of 
Slaves,” founded on humility, which is Christianity. 


The historical law of the downfall of cruel or accursed empires 
is suggested by the collapse and tragic disappearance of all those 
civilizations which had, as a starting or ending point, pride and 
cruelty. The fragment of the Critias, after it has described, in pages 
which are perhaps in lyrical vibration the most beautiful in Plato, 
the splendid civilization of Atlantis, begins to narrate how the 
pride of the kings and priests of Poseidonis brought about their 
tragic downfall; but we will never know if we are here faced by 
myth or historical tradition, nor if Plato alluded to a gradual decline 
preceding the gigantic eruption which engulfed the continent of 
Atlantis, or if the cataclysm, a consequence of divine anger, de 
stroyed that civilization at the zenith of its power. 


If we pass from legend to history, we find in the abrupt and 
mysterious disappearance of the Hittite, Cretan and Khmer civili- 
zations, in the collapse of the Assyrian, Median, Carthaginian, 
Mayan and Aztec empires, an impressive illustration of this theory 
of the “accursed races,” the roots of the curse being always pride 
and cruelty, with at times magical practices as in the case of the 
enigmatic Tuatha de Danaan of Ireland. 

The theory does not hold its own against logical analysis; we 
can in each particular case find cogent reasons for the disappear- 
ance or subjugation of these peoples, reasons where cruelty or pride 
have no part. Despite this, stated as a whole, the formula is im- 
pressive: it is a typical irrational statement, but history seems now 
to go hand in hand with irrationality, and we feel, we know, that 
for the individual too, pride and cruelty do not pay, the world 
witnessed at the time of the inadequate resistance of the Roman 
Empire to Christianity the rebellion of western humanity as a whole 
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against pride and material strength, and the illogical triumph of 
gentleness and humility. 

The powerless curse of Julian the Apostate may have been re- 
peated by the dying Fuhrer in the ruins of the Berlin Reichs Chan- 
cellory. 

Although, as we have just admitted, this theory — differing 
from Mahan’s Law of Sea-Power, which is as clear as an algebraical 
proposition — cannot be reinforced by logical argument, it con- 
tains, like the inescapable Karmic law of expiation, a moral nucleus 
— perhaps the same. 

The belief of the final victory of ethical wisdom over ruthless 
power is of course not a new one; I was interested to find it in one 
of Horace’s Odes (the HIrd, addressed to the future Augustus after 
his final victory over Anthony). I will quote Horace’s verses as 
given in C. P. Wilkinson's translation in his recent book entitled 
Horace and His Lyric Poetry: 


Force without vision crashes by its own weight; force 
tempered the gods themselves lead on from strength to 
strength, but they hate the power that abstains from no 
device of evil. 


An obvious lesson and some hope, a sober hope, follow from these 
considerations. There is one Great Power now which has a fateful 
choice to make, between temperate wisdom and ruthless exercise 
of momentary gigantic might. If it makes the wrong choice, we 
know that somehow, sometime, the Law of Karma, or, if you like, 
the law of the downfall of cruel empires, will be vindicated. Of 
course, we hope it will make the right choice and that the evil 
Karma which has obscured the world will gradually burn itself out. 

The Russian philosopher who in 1916 wrote the wise Karmic 
article in the Hibbert Journal became a German citizen after 1918 


and married Bismarck’s granddaughter. His name is Count Herman 
Keyserling. 


INDIVIDUALISM AND INDIVIDUALITY 


By Forrest Oran WiIccINs 


HE problem of individuality has not received the serious 

attention it deserves from many students of philosophy; or, 
when they have given it thought, their results have often been far 
from satisfactory. A failure to examine the grounds of their think- 
ing often leads them into contradictions. We believe that much 
of the bewilderment results from confusing individualism with indi- 
viduality. While the problem is essentially one for metaphysical 
treatment, its ramifications for the practical disciplines, especially 
ethics, are of crucial importance. If we turn to the important ethical 
theories, they throw little light on the problem; for most of them 
are individualist. By this term we mean they begin with the indi- 
vidual as the locus of value, the starting point, and the fundamental 
datum of their thinking. It makes little difference whether it is the 
desire, happiness, or will of the agent which is the starting point; 
in each case it is the desire, happiness, or will of an isolated moral 
agent. Even when attempts are made to reach universality, the 
starting point is the same, .ie., the individual agent. 

The confusion results also, in part, from the importance which 
the political and economic theory of the last two hundred years has 
attached to the individual. We shall hope to show that the indi- 
vidual implied in the traditional theories is a logical and scientific 
abstraction. Further we shall try to point out the results of the 
theory of individualism and suggest another point of view. 


i 
The all-pervasive character of individualism and subjectivism 


is well stated by Hartman: 


True to the modern interest in everything subjective, the 
ethical philosophy of the nineteenth century spent itself in 
an analysis of the moral consciousness and its acts. It was 
far from troubling itself about the objective contents of 
moral claims, commandments, and values.’ 


1 Ethics, Vol. I, p. 15. 
41 
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Ethical theory has been little more than psychological statements; 
and whatever contributions moralists have made have been in the 
field of psychology and not in the field of ethics. Thus the basic 
moral concepts, dignity, freedom, obligation, right, good, and lib- 
erty,? have received a subjective, individualist interpretation. Our 
present-day intellectual synthesis is one combining Protestantitsm, 
capitalism, and natural rights’ — all individualist. Under our pre- 
vailing theory 

Public order is . . . the order of subjective individuals . . 

and its law is the harmony of such individuals. . . . Its 

theory of right, freedom, law, etc., of conscious individuals 


is a product of mere abstract rationalism, and has no valid 
basis in fact.‘ 


Murdock agrees with the above quotation when he states: 


. . an attempt to derive or found social concepts from or 
upon the concept of the mere individual as such seems a 
futility of the first order. No such mere individual has 
ever existed.’ 


Bradley is even more emphatic: 
The mere individual is a delusion of theory; and the at- 

tempt to realize it in practice is the starvation and mutilation 

of human nature, with total sterility or the production of 

monstrosities.° 

The most striking use of the concept of individualism has been 
in economics and politics. For economic wants, which are con- 
sidered forces, are made basic; work then, is a necessity. But neither 
force nor necessity has any moral value. If this be true, we can 
see the futility of even trying to make present-day economic tran- 
sactions consistent with moral principles. The business man real- 
izes this when he asserts that “business is business. The mere fact 
that economic forces have constantly to readjust themselves through 
strife and war shows that the formulation of economic relations in 


. evo eer mensoned, we must ae be careful to observe whether it is not 
really an assertion of private interests which is thereby desi e: i 

. Say rh gta Sito is thereby designated,” Hegel, Philosophy 
a “Towards a New Individualism,” New Republic, LXII, 794, Feb. 19 

Sp. , > . ’ 

“Jordan, Theory of Legislation, pp. 104-105. 

* Ethics and Economics, p. 42. 

* Ethical Studies, p. 158. 
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terms of individual freedom and force is one of the major catastro- 
phies of our day. And, on this theory, the way to soften the eco- 
nomic blows is by an appeal to goodwill. Let us see what this 
entails. 

The goodwill theory conceives of the relations among men as 
being psychological. But neither love, sympathy, charity, nor good- 
will enter at any point into the realm of public order or into prac- 
tical affairs. Practical relations are not psychological; the stuff of 
reality demands more than wisps in the wind. Yet most moral 
theory consists in preachments which attempt to decrease or oblit- 
erate egoism and increase altruism. So it results that love occupies 
the central position, not only in the Christian system, but also in 
lay theories. Our practical life has gone in one direction, while 
our moral preachments have gone another and have failed to come 
into contact the one with the other. Our main difficulty lies in the 
fact that we conceive of our practical relations as proceeding from 
individual centers of consciousness, while our practical life is really 
corporate in character. 

The institutional or corporate character of modern life is prob- 
ably its most outstanding quality. Every genuine act on the part 
of a person issues from his membership in some group — industrial, 
educational, familiary, religious, etc. — and is conditioned by such 
membership. We recognize this as wholesome, for only in this way 
can social acts and ends be realized. Thus it is not the corporate 
character of life that is wrong, but the control of public functions 
for private interest that is wrong. And the theory of interest and 
privacy and individualism on which such private control is grounded 
is likewise wrong. 

The corporate form of life came into existence when the indi 
vidual, because of the increased complexity of life, could not make 
direct contact with his natural environment. Today even the sim- 
plest activities depend upon the instrumentality of corporate forms. 
The clothes a man wears, the food he eats, the house in which he 
lives, and his education, depend upon other persons acting in their 
corporate capacity. Religion, art, and the family have been corpo- 
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rate so long that one cannot find the historical beginnings of such 
form; public education has had a long history in the United States. 
Our present-day problem is that of deciding whether the present 
corporate form of industry shall be woven within the larger pur’ 
poses of life, i.e., whether it shall become moral or whether it shall 
be allowed to continue to determine the direction and even the 
existence of other corporate forms. Not only culture, but human 


life and individuality are at stake. 


II. 
We have to face this problem; Granted that the individual is 
the locus of interests and desires, that he is a center of conscious- 
ness,’ that he alone can plan, what else can he do? 


It is the individual’s public duty to think, because he 
alone can see, and because alone, to see is all he can do as 
a public act; he may not act as a public agent for the reason 
that the active processes of life are beyond his power to 
incorporate as will.* 


We have assumed that the individual was a moral agent, respon- 
sible for his acts, and have ignored the arena or world in which 
these acts took place. The “order” of such a world was therefore 
imposed upon it and upon the individuals in it from the outside. 
Order, thus, is synonymous with force. 

Yet the realization of plans demands order and peace as the 
primary requisites of a moral life. This statement does not have 
reference to “peace of mind,” but order and peace in the public 
affairs of men. On the other hand, individualism assumes the ex- 
istence of fundamentally differing and opposing elements; hence, 
order and peace are really impossible. Whatever order we have 
is a kind of organized chaos. But this view is tenable only if we 
interpret human conduct in terms of its supposed origin. By ignor- 


**Moral individualism is set up by the conscious separation of different centers of life. 
It has its roots in the notion that the consciousness of each person is wholly private. 
.. . But when men act, they act in a common and public world. This is the problem 
to which the theory of isolated and independent conscious minds gave rise: Given 
feelings, ideas, desires, which have nothing to do with one another, how can actions 
proceeding from them be controlled in a social or public interest?” Dewey, Democracy 
and Education, p. 347. 

* Jordan, E., Theory of Legislation, pp. 104-105. This work and Professor Jordan’s earlier 
Forms of Individuality are the most serious studies of the problem of individuality to 
appear in America. 
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ing or failing to understand the nature of corporate activity, the 
individualist view has robbed human activity of the intelligent guid- 
ance which it must have if action s to be morally significant.° 


Every moral theory recognizes that morality deals with the indi- 
vidual in relation to other persons. Sometimes it is stated: the iso- 
lated individual is neither moral nor immoral. But here we reach 
the crux of the matter. What is the nature of these relations? Let 
us turn again to Professor Jordan: 


Whether or not a given human individual is a person 
depends not on his innate qualities or substance as the seat 
of his capacities, but upon those relations within the social 
body, and these relations are determined not with reference 
to the person, but with reference to the social ends adopted 
as the criterion and standard of the law.'° 


Dewey states the matter in a different way, but reaches the same 
conclusion: 


Individuality in a social and moral sense is something 
to be wrought out. It means initiative, inventiveness, varied 
resourcefulness, assumption of responsibility in choice of 
belief and conduct. These are not gifts but achievements. 
As achievements, they are not absolute, but relative to the 
use that is made of them. And this use varies with the 
environment.” 


We are not directly related to one another, even in our most 
intimate relations, such as the family; and there is no need to elab- 
orate this point with reference to the school and industry. The 
important relations are those which obtain between institutions, 
not those between individuals. The best (or worst) that comes 
from the theory of individualism gives as a social and political 
“order” founded upon competition, the various elements of which 
are constantly at war with one another. Hobbes was right when 


® “Modern history, child of the Renaissance, developed individualism, and individualism 
has been in fact the ruin of human individuality, of personality, and we are witnessing 
today what comes of an individualism that has no spiritual basis,” Berdyaev, End of 
Our Time, PP. ee Be 

2 s of Individuality, p. é } 

Be Ne in Philosophy, p. 193. Cf. “True individuality . . . is not in the 
minimization which forbids further subdivision, but in the maximization which includes 
the greatest possible being in an inviolable unity,” Bosanquet, Philosophical Theory of 
the State, p. 170. “The member of a world is conditioned by his surroundings, which 
set his task; the world is the condition both of the individual and his task,” Bosanquet, 
Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 24. 
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he said that the state ceased to exist or had not yet come into ex- 
istence when the members of the body politic are at war with one 
another. Yet we have attempted to rationalize conflict by stating 
that it is inherent in human naure. We have further justified the 
position by holding that in competition man was stimulated to 
exploit nature. Under modern conditions, however, man rarely 
exploits nature directly; instead, he exploits his fellow man, and 
through the laws of property he has an instrument by which he 
can withhold goods and services until a profit (a private tax) is 
paid for their release. His control, therefore, is directly over prop- 
erty to the extent to which he wishes to gain control over other 
human beings and over institutions. It is thus that business influ- 
ences government, education, industry, and family. 

Today large masses of people the world over are uneasy. The 
spectacle of poverty in the midst of plenty, of the concentration of 
wealth in the hands of the few while the many lack even the ele- 
mentary necessities and decencies, and the ever-recurring wars for 
markets and trade advantages — these and more of the same kind 
— point to a necessity for a thorough overhauling of our thinking 
regarding the theoretical foundations of modern life. Every age 
has had to face this task. The honesty and intelligence with which 
we grapple with the problem of individuality will, in a large 
measure, determine the future of our practical life. That the forces 
released as a result of the theory of individualism have been im- 
mense and that the theory has given impetus to creative and inven- 
tive genius no one can deny. But its work is done. As Mead has 
pointed out, “Moral advance consists not in adapting individual 
natures to the fixed realities of a moral universe, but in constantly 
reconstructing and recreating the world as the individuals evolve.” ” 


Il. 
Znaniecki has stated that “Our most pressing intellectual need 
at the present moment is an adequate knowledge of the cultural 
world as a basis of a rational technique for the practical control 


7 Yeon Basis of Ethics,” International Journal of Ethics, (18), April, 1908, 
p. 319. 
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of the immediate future of our civilization.” Suppose we start 
with another set of assumptions and begin with a new individuality 
as our central concept. We would then commence with the type 
of human being which we wished organized society to produce. 
Men of goodwill will certainly agree that we wish an individual 
endowed by nature with a sensitive and inquiring mind and a 
strong body, living in a world which allows him full and free 
access to all those instruments, natural and cultural, by which and 
through which he can develop his highest potentialities. This goal 
will also satisfy our definition of a good man living in a good world. 
Furthermore it gives us a criterion by which we can judge all our 
institutions. Let us take our industrial institutions as an example. 

From the point of view of strict rationality, the science of eco- 
nomics reduces itself to a consideration of the space-time relations 
of goods. We have only to know what goods are needed, where 
they are needed, and in what amounts. Then, to see human beings 
starved because they do not have access to the goods which are 
withheld from them by the laws of property is immoral. Why 
immoral? Because it is denying to the individual access to the 
prime requisite of life itself, not to speak of the good life. Yet it is 
curious to note that in time of war the state moves in to insure the 
supply of goods necessary for the armed forces, even when it is 
necessary for the state to operate the productive plant itself. 

Of course we can apply the same analysis and criterion to our 
other institutions. We demand of our schools that they train intel- 
ligence. They fulfil their job in so far as they afford free access to 
knowledge to everyone of competent intelligence who presents him- 
self to them. This means, of course, that education should be free 
and public; it means also that the student’s capacity to pay should 
in no wise be considered. It means further that all private interests 
should be divorced from teaching and administration in our schools. 
Any intrusion of private interest will corrupt the educative process. 

What is implied in this theory of individuality is that all interest 
is immoral, since it is private, and that which is strictly private is 


* Cultural Reality, p. xii. 
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never moral. If it is objected that there is such a thing as “public 
interest,” we reply that we should get another term for all those 
attitudes which seek to realize the whole or public good. Purpose 
is such a term. The realization of the good lies beyond the capacity 
of private persons; it should be a function of the state — under- 
standing the state to be the sum-total of all institutions in their 
active relationship. This is the main reason Aristotle had so much 
difficulty in divorcing ethics and politics. The state “makes” the 
man, in the sense that the state furnishes the arena in which he 
must act. The self-made man is a delusion; the only thing that we 
can say of him is that he has been an ace exploiter and has become 
what he is through superior callousness, so that he is now in a 
position of control. 

Practical life has gone astray and has become perverted because 
we have attached the good to the person. The good is not personal; 
hence, it cannot be controlled by persons. That which is possessed 
and controlled is not the good. What can be used up or consumed 
is never a good, but only a means. Under the influence of commer- 
cial and business notions, however, we have substituted goods for 
the good. We can create the good, but once it has been created 
we have no control over it; it makes our destiny. The good is real, 
and man must give reality the respect it deserves or it will de 
stroy him. 

Our “liberal” tradition shies away from the implications of the 
new theory of individuality, for it fears the power of the state. 
Yet it fears also the power of huge corporations and believes that 
through legislation their power can be curbed. But the bigness 
of the corporation is not the source of its evil. Through their size, 
size being understood as the condition of increased efficiency (this 
is an engineering problem), more and better goods can be pro- 
duced. Our industrial plant can provide us with the material goods 
necessary to sustain life. These institutions are already corporate 
and so public in their structure and function, but private in their 
ownership. Therein lies their evil. We need to have it hammered 
home that modern life is corporate in nature. What we really fear, 
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then, is not the size of the corporation, but the control which it 
puts into the hands of private persons over destiny. We fear, there- 
fore, trusts and cartels because of the ends which they serve, and 
these ends are individual and selfish — and therefore evil. We have 
examples aplenty from contemporary business practice to know 
that these corporations will even endanger the life of the nation 
itself in the interest of profits. And no amount of bunkum about 
“public service” will erase the privacy of their ends. To repeat, 
what is wrong with the trust or cartel is not its structure, but the 
personalized control over a public or corporate instrument, the 
perversion of public purpose for private interest. 

If it is objected that the state under such a theory savors of 
totalitarianism, we reply that this is not a necessary sequence. Those 
who know the history of German and Italian fascism (and its 
counterpart in the United States and Great Britain) know that 
fascism means that private interests overtly take the control of the 
state; fascism is only the logical extension of the principle of indi- 
vidualism, and of the notion that the function of the state is that 
of balancing interests. Interests can be neither balanced nor repre- 
sented, for no mind can represent another; and he with eyes to see 
knows that the modern democracies have always jrepresented the 
largest property holdings and seldom, if ever, express public purpose. 
Naturally this is not the theory of modern democracy; naturally 
the ideals which we profess will not admit of this fact. It is true, 
nevertheless. 

1 

We hope that enough has been pointed out to show that the 
good is not individual; it is not a state of mind, is not pleasure or 
happiness or feelings. On the other hand the good is ideal, in the 
sense that the full potentialities of the actual are never completerly 
realized, i.c., made real in the deepest sense of fulfilling all our 
expectations. Yet the good is concrete. Our ideal is a human person- 
ality, an individuality. He is an end. But he is still an end only as 
integrated in the whole life, which is embodied and implemented in 
the system of institutions as this system is made individuate in the 
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state. Hedonism, absolutism, etc., beginning with the individual 
as datum tried to find the relations between these units. They 
failed because the logic of history has demonstrated fully the inade- 
quacy of that position. If, on the other hand, we begin with the 
individual as already related (which, in fact, he is) to his physical 
and cultural world, the task of ethical theory is that of laying down 
the principles of relations as they are objectified in cultural insti- 
tutions, through political means, so that the individual may achieve 


individuality. 


DANTE ALIGHIERI: PILGRIM OF ETERNITY 
AND PROPHET OF TOMORROW 


By Mary Brent WHITESIDE 


IKE other Titans, Durante Alighieri (to give him his full 
name, with its significant meanings of “enduring one” and 
“wing bearer”) belongs to the past and to the future. He 
is of our day and of the world of tomorrow. Timelessness js his 
domain, rather than any limited and arbitrary period. Yet it is 
doubtful whether he is widely read at the present time, except in 
his own country, to which he actually gave both a language and a 
national consciousness. To be sure his name occurs frequently in 
contemporary literature, but invariably with the effect of some- 
thing remote and inaccessible, a lonely monolith, which only the 
professional man of letters attempts to approach or to interpret. 


The average college student, faced with the necessity of pre- 
paring a thesis on the subject, turns hastily to the nearest published 
“authority” and after reading a few chapters, selects a second 
author, only to discover to his dismay, that the one refutes the 
other! If he ventures further, and is endowed with an analytical 
mind, it may occur to him that the author of the Divina Commedia 
might serve the devil himself, as do the Scriptures. He might be 
quoted indeed, to fit either a malign or a pious intent, except that 
the Florentine poet is very rarely actually quoted at all! Refer- 
ences to his work are more commonly made at second hand, the 
delusion persisting that the pages of the greatest epic of Christen- 
dom are an arcana too baffling for ready perusal. 


More than twenty years have passed since the world celebrated 
the sixth centenary of the poet’s death; an occasion upon which 
Florence made amends, so far as was possible for the injustice ac- 
corded him during his lifetime. It is conceivable now, with the 
dawn of World Peace, another and perhaps even more glorious 
recognition awaits him, that of seer and prophet. His ideal was 
a progressive Democracy, dedicated soul and body to humanitarian 
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ideals, typified by the Watch Tower of Reason, as represented by 
Virgil his guide, and which he had failed to find, when he sought 
it, at the University of Bologna. 


If such a reawakened interest develops (and it seems more 
than probable) it is to be hoped that attention will be focussed 
upon the man that was Dante Alighieri, and not merely upon the 
poet. It has been insisted, truthfully enough, that to appreciate 
the latter, one must know the former. Yet, in spite of the thou- 
sands of pages that have been devoted to an interpretation of the 
supreme flower of Italian genius, scarcely once does he emerge as 
a living being of flesh and blood. Never for a moment does he 
become, as does his earlier compatriot, Saint Francis of Assisi, a 
familiar companion with whom one might exchange commonplaces 
on the highroad, while sharing a handful of figs or a cup of the 
sour local wine. Even the many faceted and enigmatic Leonardo 
is more intimately known to the modern world. 


The explanation is not far to seek, although it may never have 
been explicitly stated. Each biographer has chosen certain aspects 
of this colossal figure to the neglect of others. Dante as poet-pro- 
tagonist of the Renaissance, has been a challenge to six centuries 
of translators and commentators. Dante as a strictly Catholic poet 
or as a spiritual mystic under the widespread Franciscan influence 
of his period, has likewise inspired volumes without number from 
the pens of theologians and savants. Paradoxically, he was neither 
and both. His reverence for the Church as the established expres- 
sion of man’s faith can scarcely be questioned, and his having taken 
the vows of the Third Order of Saint Francis, is the best proof of 
his attitude toward mysticism as represented by the Umbrian saint. 
Dante as a patriot, has been commended, although somewhat cas- 
ually, while as a prophet of a future order, a World Federation, of 
which he had visions centuries in advance of the poet Tennyson, 
he remains almost totally unknown. Finally, in considering the 
author of the Commedia as metaphysician; student and practitioner 
possibly, of secret and proscribed arts under the exiled Roger 
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Bacon, we are no longer on ground that is merely controversial. 
The region has been mined by the enemy, and every step is perilous! 

Consequently, in spite of his many and scholarly biographers, 
the greatest of the Florentines remains a proud and shadowy figure; 
always disdainful, forever a colossal enigma. The most intrepid 
inquirer must move warily here indeed, yet the quest is in itself 
rewarding, and where the known facts of his life are meagre, an 
insight into the unexplored mystery that is Dante’s inner self, be- 
comes the more imperative. That he was of a humanitarian nature 
in spite of the austerity of his pictured countenance, is attested in 
a thousand felicitous phrases, but it is essential that the Inferno, of 
all the books in the world, should be read not solely as a Church- 
man would read it, but with the additional light of that esoteric 
philosophy of which he was a profound student. That is to say, 
it is to be taken neither as sheer allegory nor symbolic myth; least 
of all in that spirit of material literalism that makes so many of its 
episodes revolting. Some writers have called it the “sphere of illu 
sion.” This is true to the extent that the various torments described 
are self-imposed by their victims; thought-forms projected by con- 
sciences aware of evil deeds. Hence while suffering is genuine 
enough, it is not physical suffering, since the actual conditions are 
apparent rather than real. Release, then, is possible, but only after 
long and painful expiation. 

Every human life is essentially a pigrimage, but few if any 
others can show in the separate stages of their journey the multiple 
completeness that was Dante’s. The widely varied phases of his life 
resemble a dark yet splendid pageant moving majestically against 
the starlit background of the early middle ages; an essentially tri- 
umphal pageant in spite of its investiture of sorrow. Strange it is 
that few, if any, commentators have seen the marvellous and per- 
fected unity of that life; the extraordinary integration of its progres’ 
sive phases. Certainly the poet himself in his last days, was aware 
of this miraculous completeness, after the discovery of the lost 
cantos of the Commedia, even if it could not reconcile him to per- 
petual banishment from his beloved city. 
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Even had he remained in Florence, he would have been what 
he was always, that is, consciously and passionately, the Crusader; 
his cause forever a progressive and evolving one, remaining .con- 
sistent to the end. At first it was set within the frame of his own 
city walls, although there is some evidence of his having travelled 
considerably even in early years. Unquestionably he was a student 
at the University of Bologna, and it must have been immediately 
following this period that he made his first visit to Paris, where he 
encountered the exiled English Franciscan, Roger Bacon. There is 
little ground for believing that his journeys led him as far as Oxford, 
but authentic dates establish the possibility of his having pursued 
hic studies with the famous philosopher in the French capital after 
the latter’s banishment from his own country. 

In spite of their difference in years, there was undoubtedly much 
in common between the Florentine poet and the English scholar. 
By nature, both belong to an era which we are only now approach- 
ing, rather than to the 14th century. Both had a consuming passion 
for justice and for freedom of thought and speech. Even while at 
the University, Dante had revolted against the abuses which he had 
found there. Yet the two immortal exiles (the banishment of the 
younger being still in the future) while intolerant of all hypocrisy, 
were lenient toward differences of opinion, provided they were 
based on sincere convictions. 

Dante was already well versed in the sciences of his day; 
especially the Ptolemaic system of astronomy. While the extent 
of the mysteries explored by these deeply religious yet daring minds 
remains a matter of conjecture, any serious student of metaphysics 
may find revealing clues throughout the entire length of the Com- 
media, especially in the much misunderstood pages of the Paradiso. 

The poet’s Firenze formed an admirable setting for an impres- 
sionable and creative mind, —a city upon whose dark and narrow 
streets were already arising architectural triumphs that still chal- 
lenge the admiration of the world, and whose partial destruction 
has recently been mourned. Even in the poet's youth it was known 
not only for its bloody feuds but for its colorful spectacles and 
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pageants. The May festival was an especially notable event of the 
Florentine year, and it is of some significance that this festival 
should embody the two most memorable recollections of the poet’s 
childhood. 

Bells from tower and belfry of every church and chapel; the 
streets filled with endless and picturesque processions; monks and 
nuns; knights upon noble chargers richly caparisoned; peasants from 
the outlying districts, driving donkey carts laden with figs and 
melons; trumpeters wearing the white, scarlet, and green that were 
the colors of Florence, and from whose shining instruments hung 
the lily banner of the city. And everywhere were the flowers of 
spring; one was engulfed in the intoxicating odors of narcissi and 
carnations. 

It would not be strange if the imaginative child instinctively 
identified this colorful pageantry with his own illustrious ancestor 
Cacciaguida, of whom he had heard stirring tales at his grandfath- 
er’s knee, and who had been knighted upon the field of battle by 
the Emperor Conrad III during the Second Crusade, and had worn, 
as did these altar knights, the rich panoply of Florence. Perhaps 
he too might one day engage in so noble an enterprise, if the Holy 
Sepulchre were not yet freed from the hands of the unbelievers! It 
may have been his voicing of some such youthful ambition that led 
his grandfather to exclaim: “Shall this young child be sixth among 
the immortals?” 

This then, was the first episode; the first stage of the pilgrimage 
eternal; occurring possibly at the tender age of three or four years. 

It was also on the occasion of the May festival in Florence 
some years later, that the sensitive lad attended that historic feast at 
the Portinari palace, the fame of which has gone down the centuries. 
We know nothing of the manner in which Falco Portinari received 
and entertained his guests. We may be sure there were musicians and 
an abundant feast; of these things we lack authentic detail. But we 
know from the poet’s own words, and from Boccaccio, that the 
young daughter of the house, the child Beatrice, in her little crim- 
son gown, immortalized the scene. The story has been endlessly 
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retold, and almost endlessly misinterpreted. Here is the protagonist, 
not of the entire Commedia, but of its second and third volumes. 
The pilgrimage has thus early become invested with an element of 
almost abstract beauty and aspiration. Had it been otherwise, there 
was no reason why the young Durante of the ancient and respected 
house of Alighieri should not have pursued the acquaintance. The 
two families were equal in station, with a difference only in worldly 


possessions. 


That the daughter of the Portinari should have become a symbol 
of beauty and of pure, childish love to her young worshipper, was 
not in itself unique or remarkable. Other men have been similarly 
moved, but without the genius to give the unperfected image pro- 


gressively transcendent expression. 


The little child! The little gown of red! 
The captured moment of eternity, — 
And Dante, when no sorrows crowned his head! 


The few who have genuinely loved and not merely revered the 
dark and enigmatic poet in whom “ten silent centuries found a 
voice,” may turn back to the “captured moment” with more than 
casual delight. It was as if the youthful imagination had been 
moved by the star of evening, or rather, by the star of dawn. A 
singer would inevitably hymn its glory, but without thought of 
approaching its transitory but recurrent splendor. That Beatrice 
herself was the possessor of some quality rare and strange, has been 
attested by more than one contemporary, and appears to be au 
thentically established. We know at least that upon her inheri- 
tance of a fortune on the death of her father, she became a “lady 
bountiful” to the poor of Florence, to whom, with her youth and 
beauty, she must have seemed almost an angel visitant. 


The importance of the next episode in the long pilgrimage has 
been largely minimized by commentators. A little child’s red dress 
has received a hundred pages of comment to each paragraph de- 
voted to Dante as soldier. Yet our poet rode like any other knight 
in the forefront of the Florentine army. 
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I have been soldier, too! I played my part 
At Campaldino, It was long ago . . 


he told his last patron, the Lord of Ravenna, in later years. 


The battle was against the neighboring Aretines, and, 
strangely enough, assumed largely the character of a tournament. 
since the actual fighting was done almost entirely by the knights, 
with the men at arms grouped about them in the role of spectators. 


We can readily believe that the poet found acute distress rather 
than satisfaction in personally slaying an enemy, — one Buonconte 
di Montefeltro, who, fatally wounded in the throat, managed to 
flee so far from the scene of battle, that his body was never found. 
The incident is treated imaginatively in the fifth canto of the 
Purgatorio. 


The young Florentine patriot had also taken part in the siege 
of Caprona, and it was about this time that Guido Novello da 
Polenta, afterward Lord of Ravenna, must have seen him first. 
“He is not handsome, this strange youth,” was his comment; “truly 
he is by no means handsome.” And later, he amends this state- 
ment by adding: “but he is beautiful. Truly, his is the most 
darkly beautiful of countenances.” 


This, then, was the haunting and unforgettable face that his 
friend Giotto had painted upon the wall of the Podesta’s palace; 
afterward, the Chapel of the Bargello. It was the face of one al- 
ready known as a poet, for were not many of the sonnets from 
the Vita Nuova in circulation among his acquaintances? 


One year after the battle of Campaldino, Beatrice Portinari 
died. The poet who was to write of her “What has been written 
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of no other woman,” was engaged upon a sonnet in her honor, 
when he was informed of the sad event. It was as if a star had 
fallen from heaven and left earth the darker for its loss. It was 
apparently to his dismay that the birds still sang in the trees of 
Tuscany, and the flowers of earth still blossomed as before. The 
sonnet remains, and we could wish, with Browning, that the angel 


of which he drew a sketch had also come down to posterity. 
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Life was no longer the “banquet,” the Convito of which he 
had once written, and the sternly beautiful young face that Giotto 
had painted with such loving and matchless skill, began to assume 
that profound gravity of expression that led Carlyle to call it “the 
mournfullest face ever painted from reality.” 


Once he had stood to see the stars look down 

Above the Portinari palace, where no more 

To any window, or the door, 

Came Beatrice, or any gateway of the town. 
., Yearning upon his city Florence, and on her, 

Who set no more the print of earthly feet, 

On any hallowed, narrow street, 

He came —a lover, patriot, worshipper. 

* * * * * * * 


There have been lovers, but no love so great 

As this; though men have died of love that was too deep. 

There have been lovers, but no loves that keep 

So long a tryst; no other loves that wait 

To climb through such transfigurations, steep on steep, 

To grasp the silver keys and golden, of the gate. 

Yet to all lovers crowned; to lovers seared with scars, 

He showed the way of love, a ladder to the stars. 

Following the untimely passing of Beatrice, occurred the next 

progressive stage of the pilgrimage. From early years, Dante the 
Florentine had dreamed of a united Italy: a nation powerful in 
unity, no longer a group of separate city-states perpetually at war 
with one another. With this never-to-be-forgotten dream in his 
heart he assumed the briefly held office of Prior. This involved his 
attendance upon many councils, vital to the welfare of the city. 
If he ever aspired to the higher office of Podesta, it is impossible to 
say, although it seems not unlikely, since his abilities were highly 
enough regarded for him to be chosen to head an embassy to Rome 
in the interests of the Bianchi, or White Guelfs. Everywhere about 
him he had seen evidences of misgovernment that led men to lose 
their hold upon spiritual truth. 


That this especial mission proved a tragically unsuccessful one 
was no fault of the poet’s, whose pleading before the throne of 
Pope Boniface VIII could not have been other than deeply elo- 
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quent. But Boniface was not interested in the independence of 
Florence; his desire was rather to see that city beautiful, which 
had shown a tendency toward too great an independence, com- 
pletely under the domination of the Papacy. 

No one has told the story more movingly than Boccaccio, who. 
had the advantage of being a close friend of the poet’s nephew, 
and so heard it by word of mouth. Nor is documentary evidence 
lacking that Dante had discharged his duties as Prior with wisdom 
and justice. Yet, the unsuspecting Florentine was detained just 
long enough in Rome for the evil designs of his enemy to be put 
into execution. 

Charles of Valois had preceded him into the city: Charles who 
came as a mediator, and remained to betray. His ancestor, Hugh 
Capet, says of him in the Purgatorio: 


Unarmed he goes, and only with the lance 
That Judas jousted with, and that he thrusts 
So that he makes the paunch of Florence burst. 


He thence not land, but sin and infamy 
shall gain, so much more grievous to himself 
As the more light, such damage he accounts. 


At the gates of his beloved city Dante Alighieri, as true-hearted 
a patriot and as zealous a public servant as ever served a city or a 
nation, found himself doomed to an exile that ended only with his 
death. Florence lost a minor official, who might have risen to the 
rank of Mayor, and the “ten silent centuries” culminated in a 
masterpiece of literature that has remained unequalled in the mod- 
ern world. There are not words in any language that can ade- 
quately reveal the heart of Dante in this crucial moment of his 
career, although we can all hear his passionate cry: ‘Fiorenza 'mia! 
I would have set you as a jewel! I would have had you dwell in 
unity and peace!” 

As he stood an exile at the gate which he was never again to 
enter, he may have heard the bells of San Giovanni, — “mio bel 
San Giovanni,” which he had so passionately loved — peal out 
across the city and above the tomb of “her that was so beautiful,” 
and who in her early going had attained an immortality of youth. 
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If it were the hour of vespers, there would have been a matchless 
sunset upon the Arno, and the shadow of that ‘‘sempiternal rose” 
that was later to be more fully envisioned in the Paradiso. 

From that hour, the devoted Florentine became through necessity 
what he was to remain to the end, —a citizen of the world, unlim- 
ited even by geographical boundaries, which his genius was predes- 
tined to transcend. In the Inferno, he, the living visitor, is at times 
dismayed, although Reason, as personified by Virgil, remains his 
guide. Yet even here is the foreshadowing of that heavenly guid- 
ance that it to be the solace of his last hours upon earth. 

It must have been with an extravagance of joy that he heard 
the Roman poet’s words, as related in Canto X of the Inferno, as- 
suring him that 


When thou shalt be before the radiance sweet 
Of her whose beauteous eyes, all things behold, 
From her thou’lt know the journey of thy life. 


Upon being denied the right to reenter Florence, except upon 
his agreeing to intolerable conditions, it is not certain in what city 
the poet-patriot was next a sojourner. It is possible that it was 
Padua, where 


. . the glorious exile spent 
Some tender hours at Giotto’s house, and wore 
The look of one who searches for a door 
To which some vanished apparition lent 
A touch of more than splendor as it went. 
Giotto, who loved him to his heart’s deep core 
Was painting Mary and Her Son, before 
A place made holy for a sacrament. 


“Lift the bright forehead higher,” Dante said, 
‘And those deep eyes shall light the path of men, 
Though for myself, that go with stricken head, 
And shall not tread Fiorenza’s ways again, 
Yet set my feet upon a wider place, 
What thing is left? And Giotto said: ‘“‘God’s face.” 
The great painter was to remain the poet's friend to the last, 
and it was a friendship so many-sided and so beautiful, in all its 
phases, that it should be more generally familiar than it is to 


later centuries. The journey which they made together to Assisi 
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may have preceded or have followed the dcree of banishment. It is 
not perhaps of major importance. But it is of importance in realizy 
ing the profound humanness of the poet, that in Assisi the two 
illustrious friends took the vows of the Third Order of Saint Fran- 
cis. This Order was instituted shortly before that memorable ex- 
perience upon La Verna, when the saint himself received the stig 
mata which were to remain upon him until his death. 


The members of this Franciscan Order continued to live in the 
world among their fellow men, but were sworn to a lifetime of 
brotherly and humanitarian service. What a vow this was for a 
man doomed to perpetual exile! It was less difficult perhaps for the 
sunny-hearted and increasingly successful painter, whose commis. 
sions were from emperors and popes. From such evidence as we 
have, it is reasonably certain that both fulfilled the vow as well as 
circumstances permitted. Giotto was in Ravenna during the last 
period of the poet’s life, and the misfortunes of the latter had in 
no way impaired his loyalty and admiration. As for Dante, sorrow- 
crowned and weary, we find him when far advanced upon his pil 
grimage, sharing his meagre food with the pathetic young Dino 
Perini, who had devotedly followed him into exile, unhappy Dino, 
to whom life offered only renunciation! Had he possessed more 
completely than he did the power of self-expression, what warm 
and intimately human narratives he might have given us of the 
poet’s later years, little vignettes trivial in themselves, but deeply 
revealing. : 

Saint Francis had attained sainthood and immortality without 
martyrdom. Dante’s pilgrimage in exile was a prolonged martyrdom 
without sainthood. The meekness of the former and his vow of 
poverty, would have prevented his feeling with such heart-piercing 
agony as did the poet 


. . . how salt his food who fares 
Upon another’s bread, how steep his path 
Who treadeth up and down another’s stairs. 


At some time during the middle period of his exile had occurred 
a second journey to Paris and a prolonged sojourn there: an experi 
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ence which was to have a profoundly important effect upon his 
last years and upon the completion of the Paradiso. It was a 
period in which he touched the lowest depths of poverty which he 
was ever to experience. More than once, when he found himself 
lacking the price of a lodging, he was forced to sleep in the church- 
yard of St. Julien le Pauvre, across the bridge from the Cathedral. 


Yet in Paris, perhaps more than anywhere else, during his en- 
tire exile, he found the compensation of stimulating companionship 
among the remaining group of Franciscans, the death of their leader, 
Roger Bacon, having occurred some years before. No study could 
have been more to the taste of the banished Florentine, the range of 
whose own scholarship must have commanded the profound respect 
of his fellow exiles. 

Many scholars of esoteric philosophy and metaphysics have laid 
claim to Dante’s adherence, and if one more than another quotes 
the glorious lines: 


There is the Rose in which the Word Divine 
Became incarnate; there the lilies are 
By whose perfume the good way was discovered — 


he belongs to all, as he belongs to the world and to eternity. 

In Ravenna at last, that final earthly dwelling place of the Pil- 
grim, he eventually discovered that “In His will is our peace.” 
Here the bitterness of the long and passionate struggle against the 
cruel injustice he had suffered from the magistrates of Florence 
“seems to have subsided, or rather, to have been transcended. For 
here the poet became aware of, and accepted with a new humility, 
the importance of his own legacy to the world. 

The proud nature had not broken under its anguish. Rather 
it had triumphed, for the poet whose life is so transfigured in the 
greatness of his art, had the rare strength of heart and mind to 
live consciously in two worlds simultaneously, revealing: 


An infinite courage, through which I, a living man 
May learn those things that dead men know. 


As stated specifically in the last chapter of de Monarchia, the 
“dark and melancholy” poet recognized happiness as the supreme 
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goal of human existence. And, living in an age dedicated to war 
and bloodshed, his single, progressive ideal was to follow Reason, 
and to live — in peace. 

Count Guido of Ravenna knew more of the deeply human side 
of that proud and secret heart in its last hours, than any other 
companion was ever privileged to know. He of all others under- 
stood how Durante, the enduring one, from the miraculous unity 
and completeness of his earthly pilgrimage, had consciously attained 
at least a dual immortality. 


BELLES-LETTRES —THE MIDDLE AGES 
By Witt1am Van Wyck 


IKE puritan New England, medieval Europe was other- 

worldly, and a priestly hierarchy kept the minds of men 
on the life everlasting beyond this world. It was through fear 
that the priests controlled men, and, although they offered a 
heavenly reward to the virtuous, to evil doers they offered a 
murky place of damnation that caused even generals to shake 
in their boots. After the fall of Rome in 410 A.D., Europe 
was kept together by a church that had the supreme authority 
until the Guelph and Ghibelline struggle ended in a renaissance 
that freed men from churchly authority. 

But long before a radiant renaissance sun burst upon an 
emancipated world, medieval men were able to find some joie de 
vivre, in spite of a dour Aquinas and that galaxy of medieval 
thinkers who used their brilliant minds to keep men beneath 
Guelph sway. And youth remained youth in spite of pope, 
prunes and prisms, and gaudeamus igitur and dum vivimus vivamus 
were not mere words of polite regret. 

The books that dealt with other-worldliness were long, dry 
and arduous, and many a master drew his hood about him as 
he stamped his feet to keep off the chill of a university's aula. 
But there were also profane tomes of great charm which were 
as well worth reading as any subsequent literature. If Aquinas, 
Bacon, Alcuin and a host of other scholastic thinkers attempted 
to prove that a chair was or was not a chair, or even two or 
three chairs, such syllogisms were not all that there was to 
medieval thought. If the passions of Guelph and Ghibelline rose 
to great heights, if heresy caused little bonfires with the heretic 
as fuel, there was another side to the picture and there was a 
mundanity in the midst of other-worldliness that was conducive 
to creative art other than sacred, and even the gargoyles on the 
facades of the Gothic churches were bits of medieval humor in 
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stone. There were many pleasant and enduring exceptions to 
other-worldliness, enduring because they have lasted to the present 
day. In fact there is such an embarrassment of riches of this 
material, that it is difficult to choose from it. 


Medieval epic poetry extolled the valor of the warrior, and 
medieval romance extolled the desirability of the medieval lady 
who possessed a full complement of feminine charms, and the Pro- 
vencal Court of Love fixed the rules for those who were eager to 
run down such sweet quarry. Then there were the humorists and 
satirists who did so fine a job in their respective departments that 
many a monk chuckled over the manuscript that he was lovingly 
and laboriously preparing for inclusion in the monastery library. 
Life contained for such both “beer and skittles” and there was a 
mardi gras to balance every vendredi maigre, and even on fasting 
Fridays a toothsome fish might be a supper’s dish. 


A dour Calvin might change all this, but it must be borne in 
mind that Calvin was a product of the post-High Renaissance and 
had nothing to do with medievalism whatsoever. The Albigensian 
crusades all but obliterated Provencal literature which fortunately 
recuperated as soon as the fashion for this type of sport ceased. 
Nor could an Inquisition (also a Renaissance institution) kill man’s 
desire for a joie de vivre. The profane literature of Medieval Eu- 
rope had its moments, and grand moments they were, and none 
can gainsay their culture. 


It stands to reason that all medieval literature could not be the 
gymnastics of Nominalism, of Realism, or of any other ism. Danc- 
ing angels on needles might be a petit point of the imagination, but 
writers in a lighter vein did many charming and magnificent things, 
and romance, the fabliaux, the Court of Love, the Gesta Roman- 
orum and the apotheosis found in the epic poetry of the period 
rank with the best fiction that succeeded it. Can anyone resist 
Aucassin and Nicolette? This is as fine a satire as one could ever 
want, and if it pokes fun at chivalry, as does Chaucer's Sir Thopas, 
it does so in such a jolly manner, that even a knight reading the 
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work (providing that he could read) must have had a hearty laugh 
or two therefrom. 

Perhaps the least other-worldly of medieval belles-lettres is the 
Goliardic literature. Maybe this should not be called belles-lettres, 
for it was an outpouring of the Goliards, the wandering students 
of the twelfth and thirteenth cenuries who were a riotous, blas- 
pheming and gluttonous lot, whose hedonism was a bit on the 
vulgar side and who did not eschew wine, women, and song. Keen- 
witted and gay, they “got in the hair’’ of the ecclesiastics, and by 
1289 the Church councils ordered that no clerks should be jong- 
leurs, goliards, or buffoons. The effusions of this group were still 
included in the songbooks of German students who sang them be- 
tween beer-guzzling and cheek-slitting (according to the duelling 
code of their corps) before Hitler interfered with the activities of 
German university students. And certainly Reinald’s Confession 
of Golias has a this-worldy charm, although its framework is de- 
cidedly other-worldly. John Addington Symond’s Wine, Women 
and Song is a spirited rendition in English of some of the Goliardic 
songs and well merits attention. 

The vernacular epic poetry of which the most famous is the 
Song of Roland (commemorating the deeds of Charlemagne and 
his knights) and the love lyrics of the minnesingers (of whom 
Walther von der Vogelweide is the ablest) show what thirteenth 
century prosody could do, especially when it received an additional 
Provencal polish under the charming sway of the troubadours. The 
long-winded and somewhat boring allegory, the Romaunt de la 
Rose, influenced Chaucer, and a bourgeoisie enjoyed the fabliaux, 
cynical and bawdy tales, the most famous of which is that of Rey- 
nard the Fox. Chaucer may be regarded either as a late medieval 
writer or an early renaissance one. 

Prior to his advent, English literature was a combination of 
Norse and Norman elements. Beowulf, an interminable saga, is in- 
deed dull in spite of the heavings and strainings of its muscle-bound 
strong men, and it had a faute de mieux interest. It still delights 
the philologist, but otherwise it is a soporific. And it is perhaps 
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unfortunate that Geoffry Chaucer is also of vast interest to the 
philologist, for, due to this, his very great artistry is forced to take 
a second place. The merry England of Chaucer’s day was indeed 
merry, for England was still under the domination of the Church, 
although puritanism had reared its ugly head with the coming of 
the Lollards. 

In 1373, Chaucer paid his first visit to Italy, when Florence 
was under the guidance of Giovanni di Bicci de’ Medici, the first 
outstanding member of that famous family. The morning of the 
Renaissance had dawned. Dante had been dead for fifty-three 
years; Orcagna, for five. Petrarch was in the last years of his life, 
and Boccaccio was still alive. That Chaucer was greatly impressed 
with the work of this last-mentioned Florentine is evidenced by 
the fact that he retold three of his tales, to wit: ““Palamon and Ar- 
cite,” “Patient Griselda,” and ““Troilus and Cressida.” Flung into 
the thick of a colorful Florentine civilization, Chaucer must have 
been greatly intrigued, knowing only the sombre semi-civilization of 
his England. Although Florence was more austere than it became 
a century later, it must have seemed a giddy and gaudy city to the 
English bard. 

Into the literature was creeping a note of gaiety, as the rift 
between the people and the authority of the Church widened, and 
man, beginning to think for himself, found a new interest in human- 
ity. Chaucer, quick to realize human values, made people them- 
selves the grist of his literary mill, and his treatment of them struck 
a new note, one that met with instantaneous success and brought to 
Chaucer a powerful and well merited place as a creative artist. 
And in the same year that he visited Italy, he began his magnum 
opus, the glorious Canterbury Tales, a long and ambitious work, 
but less than half as long as he intended it to be. Therein, the por- 
trayal of character is so true to life, that any one of the Canterbury 
pilgrims is one with whom we might come in contact on our daily 
round. The worldly Monk with his love of hunting, the delicious 
Prioress with her dainty manners, the grasping Pardoner, the lech- 
erous Friar, the: fraudulent Summoner, that burly vulgarian the 
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Miller, the Knight, a true gentleman, and the Parson who walks 
with God on his misericordial daily round — all of these are char- 
acters that we are unlikely to forget. A magnificant teller of tales, 
Geoffrey Chaucer is human, understanding and mellow, and he 
belongs to that galaxy of literary stars who enrich the lives of their 
readers and bring them to a deeper realization of that marvellous, 
flowing stream which is called humanity. 

Dante (who is to Italy what Shakespeare is to England and 
what Goethe is to Germany) has been considered, by some, as the 
greatest of renaissance writers. But in reality, Dante is not renais- 
sance at all, unless one considers him to be the high light of a medi- 
eval renaissance, for Dante is medieval and he has much more in 
common with Thomas Aquinas than he has with fifteenth century 
Italian literati. 

How does one distinguish between medieval and renaissance 
culture? Medieval culture asks what is God’s purpose. Renaissance 
culture asks how does the thing work. Medieval politics is a divine 
governmental purpose made after the pattern of the universe. There 
was the unity of Christendom, and the political power was dele- 
gated by God to the sovereign, but this sovereign could not be 
absolute, since God had the last word, with nothing contrary to 
the will of God. The law of God modified constitutional govern- 
ment and Holy Church was the only institution that had the power 
to resist feudal authority. Medieval thought was occupied with the 
soul and its salvation. Renaissance men were more interested in 
mind and body, just as a modern world is occupied with a world 
that surrounds modern man. The humanism of the Renaissance 
placed the emphasis on human effort and human thinking, as op- 
posed to the medieval divine scheme as a corporate thing. Thus, in 
the Renaissance era, art became less churchly, and a new emphasis 
was placed upon individual ideas. Work began to be considered 
for work’s sake, and less and less was it related to any divine 
scheme. The treatment of the religious in art became more and 
more human, as it became less and less otherworldly, and, as 
humanism progressed, again man became the measure of all things, 
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and there was even some recognition of the biological point of view. 

Dante’s Divine Comedy, like Aquinas’ philosophic work, was a 
summa, a summa of dream writing,, an apocalyptic writing of sym- 
bolism and allegory. The terza rima symbolized the Trinity, Bea- 
trice was the symbol of revealed religion, and the Comedy was a 
rounded symbolic entity, a complete picture of the rise of the soul 
from sin to salvation, surely a medieval concept of the most ap- 
proved kind. Therein lay the doctrine of original sin and of an 
ultimate vision of God. However, this work did contain signs of 
a renaissance direction, due to a biographical interest in Virgil, in 
the vernacular, and in analysis of language in spite of the doctrine 
of Babel. Dante belongs to the Middle Ages and is unlike Petrarch 
who planted his feet in renaissance soil and was the precursor of 
future straddlers. 

Dante was a political Ghibelline, but he was a spiritual Guelph, 
and in spite of his love for lay classics, he retained a profound 
religious sense and was ever appreciative of the thought of Albertus 
Magnus, Aquinas, Peter Lombard, and of so great a mystic as was 
Saint Bernard. The language of the Divine Comedy is so magnifi- 
cent that it can be said of Dante that he turned words into suns, 
and not only did he make the Tuscan dialect the literary language 
of his day, but he fixed it as the official language of the much di- 
vided Italian peninsula. 

The serious medieval writer was other-worldly and his chief 
aim was to reconcile the philosophy of the ancients with the Chris- 
tian doctrines then in vogue, behind which loomed that vast medi- 
eval institution, the Church. And where the controversy between 
the Greek philosopher and the Christian philosopher was concerned, 
the latter had the advantage, for if the Greek philosopher possessed 
freedom of mind, the Christian philosopher possessed authority, 
that authority which belonged to the dour and disastrous school 
of “It’s so because I tell you it is so.” Where the Greek philosopher 
placed his faith in reason, the Christian philosopher placed his 
reason in faith. And, drawing its sources from the eastern Empire, 
western Europe attempted to build a new culture by fusing these 
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eastern elements with a simple Christian teaching. But the simple 
changed to the complex, and at the height of medieval thought 
there was a highly developed philosophy with Plato and Aristotle 
reinterpreted and tied to the basic ideas of Christian doctrine. 

The universe was a divinely planned scheme and all conditions 
of living were in accord with this divine plan. Centers of learning 
and ecclesiastic centers were identical. Theology was the highest 
form of study and it included all else. Aquinas was the leader of 
scholars and all nature was directed through the divine scheme. 
Such was the dogmatic basis of medieval culture. The man in the 
street, or to be more exact, the man in the field, had a religion, a 
code of living, a hope for the future (treasures in Heaven) that 
convinced him that his ordinary actions had lasting qualities and 
that the least of his daily acts mattered. The masses did not want 
to think for themselves, they wanted security, and in a large measure 
they received it, for the Church not only gave a welcome sense of 
security, but also a sense of community routine, of ceremony, and 
of fellowship. Also it cultivated the best of the herd instinct. A 
man belonged, if he were centred in a sphere of agricultural routine, 
and the Church decreed frequent holidays and brought order to a 
chaotic society. 

The medieval scheme provided deeply philosophical and specu- 
lative theories for the thinker. The Christian philosophy could be 
studied more or less scientifically, since religion limited or enlarged 
speculation and gave faith where reason failed. There was a wide 
range for philosophic and so-called scientific speculation and the 
Church was not severe with the speculative philosopher. Free will, 
predestination and the relation of nature and of man to God were 
speculative matters as much as religious. And all of this had a 
purpose in the divine scheme. Symbol and allegory were medieval 
fetishes in the study of a natural, or scientific world. And the 
culmination of this philosophy was to be found in that cathedral 
of thought. Saint Thomas Aquinas, and his Summa contained 
everything. It gave the scheme of things and was a highly devel- 
oped philosophy and argument within the limitation of dogma. 
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Medieval reasoning was a large reasoning and its structures of 
reasoning were built upon small factual foundations. 

The Renaissance reversed this process, and the Aquinean meth- 
od of reasoning degenerated. Within the womb of modern science 
was no foetus of living Christian philosophy. The medieval mind 
was given to slight scientific observation, since it was largely specu- 
lative. Thought was so abstract, that extraordinary beliefs were 
readily accepted. Pure science was beyond the pale of a medieval 
point of view, and the same held true for history. Since a low 
status was assigned to labor, the labor of being an historian was 
not considered good form. The movement of history lay between 
the poles of creation and of the Last Judgment, and thus, origin and 
goal were known. There was faith in progressive movement, for 
the age was a stable age. Politically speaking, no great emphasis 
was placed on the king, for God was too great to have a mere king 
stand in His way, the way of God’s Will. A Gregory VII could 
excommunicate a German Henry IV without fearing the results 
of such an act. His mistake was not in the excommunication of 
Henry, but rather in granting him absolution, when he (the pope) 
was in a more relenting mood. This act cost him the Holy See, 
and Hildebrand died in exile, protesting to the last that he had 
tried to do his duty as Pontifex Maximus. 

The churchly control of western Christendom was so vast that 
one wonders how such a thing came to pass. The infallibility of 
the Church was questioned by very few, for, to the men of ‘that 
day the sources of this infallibility were irrefutable. What were 
these sources? They were: (1) the Scriptures, (2) the creed and 
dogmas set down by church councils, (3) the writings of such 
ghostly fathers as Saint Augustine, Saint Jerome, or Saint Am- 
brose. And since dogmas had no rational basis, two schools came 
into being, each maintaining that it better interpreted these inex- 
plicable dogmas, such as predestination, transubstantiation, free will, 
etc., etc. The schools were called Realist and Nominalist respec- 
tively, and both were within the jurisdiction of the Church. To 
the Realists only universal ideas could be real, and these existed 
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independently and without any reference to the names given them. 
To the Nominalists, abstract concepts such as were universal ideas 
were merely names (nomina) and had no real existence. 

Anselm, archibishop of Canterbury, voices the realist point of 
view when he said that men learn in two ways, by faith and by 
reason. But he added: “I do not seek to know to the end that I may 
believe, but I believe that I may know.” He asserted that Nomin- 
alism was philosophic nonsense and that it was incompatible with 
the dogma of the Trinity. Here he was attacking the theories of 
an outstanding Nominalist, one Roscellinus of Compiégne who 
maintained that the Church had no real existence apart from the 
congregation of individual men who worshiped. Thus, there was 
no Holy Church, but only thousands of separate churches. This 
Nominalist also maintained that there was no Trinity, merely three 
gods worshiped as a unit. In 1092, the Council of Soissons forced 
Roscellinus to recant. 

Abelard, the brilliant author of Sic et Non (Yes and No), took 
the stand that universal terms had no objective existence as such, 
that they merely existed as thoughts and concepts in our minds. 
He distinguished between the thing itself (res) and its name 
(nomen). He would ask his pupils how they arrived at the mental 
concept of chair, and tell them that it was through experience, and 
that the similarity of many chairs built this concept. Saint Bernard 
held that there could be no such thing as chair, unless the concept 
of chair had formed in the mind before a chair could come into 
existence. 

This controversy raged long and furiously, and when Greek 
and Arabic learning burst upon Europe, and Aristotle’s works 
became known in their entirety, the Church rushed to the task of 
reconciling Aristotelian philosophy and science with Christian dog- 
ma. This task of reconciliation was known as Scholasticism and 
reached its greatest height in the thirteenth century. The Holy 
Bible, creeds, the writings of the Church Fathers and of Aristotle, 
the Schoolmen sought to harmonize by deductive reasoning, so that 
learning, science and religion might dwell together in concord. 
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The greatest of these Schoolmen was Saint Thomas Aquinas 
(1225-1274) and he brought Scholasticism to its highest peak of 
attainment, building his scholastic philosophy on the foundations 
of authority and of Aristotle, and attempting through logic to recon- 
cile all science with the creed of the Church. His was a great medi- 
eval mind, not to be surpassed even by that of Dante. His con- 
temporary, the greatest Nominalist, Roger Bacon, dealt with the 
universals of Aquinas as follows: ‘One individual is worth all 
of the universals in this world. God did not create the world for 
the sake of universal man, but for the sake of individual persons.” 

These schoolmen were great thinkers and great writers, and 
no subsequent age has brought forth better men, merely men who 
have thought along different lines as successfully. They taught men 
to inquire, and in their inquiry they began to doubt, and doubting, 
strove so mightily that the Renaissance dawned. The Middle Ages 
attempted to unify everything, and it was logical for its thinkers 
to attempt to establish an all-embracing system of thought and to 
make this thought reconcile direct faith, logic, and science, if pos- 
sible. Scholasticism brought forth great writing and great thinking, 
and if it caused men to break with unity, this was no fault of the 
earnest Schoolmen, for it happened in spite of them. 

Aristotle, Aquinas, Abelard, Albertus Magnus, Bacon, Dante 
— these men belong to the world’s best thinkers, and if the passing 
of time has outmoded their thought, it can never detract from their 
well earned and lasting prestige. The Middle Ages were great ages, 
and they held the world together when the lamp of learning had 
been all but extinguished during the Dark Ages. These men brought 
order out of chaos and all of them are worthy of our highest esteem 
as thinkers and as writers of great virtue. 
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THE CYNIC AND GOD 


By Puiip L. FRicK 


I. 


The Cynic accusation snarls: — “This world? 

Blind Fate in wrath mankind has hurled; 

Here chaos wild, confusion cursed with grief, 

Our sad race duped, in vain we seek relief! 

Why hope? Why struggle *gainst grim odds? Why pray? 
Why self delude? Why toil for better day? 

Why dream of dawn? Why plan to ‘scape wild doom? 
Why think to banish pride, to pierce scorn’s gloom? 
Deceived by pious words, or tricked, aspire, 

While through the world, hate burns with lurid fire? 
Why long that war’s foul rule should quickly cease 
Of strife twixt class and race should calm to peace? 
Fatuous goal is brotherhood! Greed reigns, 

Defeat at last despite our tears and pains: 

Night loathsome rules the earth nor heeds our cry, 
The soul deceived by life’s cruel jest, — must dies!” 


II. 


In History God makes sublime reply, 

In ways divine disproves the cynic’s lie! — 

“I, God of pow’r and love, have holy plan 

To bring to strength hy highest creature, man: 
Body erect, his life in realm of mind, 

His spirit’s joy my values high to find; 

Through training long at last to prize the good, 
In holy codes to know the inner food; 

With steadfast will, in faith, to fight all sin, 
Learning through pain to heed My Law within, 
To welcome Truth disclosed in life’s wise School 
To turn from wrong that proves him but a fool; 
To leave all pride, all deadly scorn and wrath, 
To choose in love to walk My upward path: — 
For race of man I have My sacred goal, 
Partner with Me, —to live immortal Soul!” 


> 


ISLAM’S TRUST IN UNITY 


By Jacques MarQquEtTTE 
ITH Islam we come to the great religion which, among 
all others, is nearest to Christianity. While Hinduism 


and Buddhism evolved in an altogether different atmosphere, the 
mission of Mohammed, the revered prophet of the Moslems, claimed 
to be a continuation of the prophetic lineage of our Bible. So 
much so, that Moslems include themselves together with the Jews 
and the Christians under the generic name Ahl el Kitab, the 
“Peoples of the Book.” Mohammed claimed that when the angel 
Gabriel dictated the Koran to him, at the request of God, one of 
the Suras he received read: 


God has opened to you the way of religion which He 
commanded to Noah that he might follow in it. It is the 
same faith which we have revealed to thee, and which we 
showed to Abraham and to Jesus to the end that true re 
ligion might continue in the Earth. Divide not yourselves 
into sects. (XLII, 38) 


The spiritual unity of all “Peoples of the Book” is expressly 
stressed in the Koran: 


Say ye: believe in God and in what he has sent from 
on high, even as we believe in that which was sent to Abra- 
ham, Ishmael, Isaac and Jacob and to the tribe of Israel, 
and in like manner we believe in the revelations vouchsafed 
to Moses, to Jesus and to the prophets by their Lord. We 
make no difference between any of these and we ourselves 
are his faithful disciples. (II, 136) 


The reason for a new evangel was that changing times were 


calling for a message adapted to new conditions: 


To each period, its own book. God doeth away with 
what he will and preserveth what he will. Islam teaches 
universal prophecy, that is, it considers all religions as hav- 
ing been inspired by God and suited to particular needs. 
‘There has been no people without its prophets.” 


Yet, Moslems have the particular mission of bringing all beliefs to 
unity: 
75 
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It is thus that we have made you, O musulmen, a 
people destined to be mediators, so that you might bear 
witness before men of the truths of the Koran, even as the 
Prophet himself is witness of them before you. (II, 143) 


As salvation does not depend on any professed opinion, but on a 
life of virtue and faithfulness to God's commandments, all good 
men will be saved. 


Among the true believers and those who are Jews, 
Christians or Sabeans (the Greek gentiles), whosoever be- 
lieves in God, and in the day of the Last Judgment and who 
doeth good, verily he shall find recompense at the feet of 
his Lord. (II, 62) 


Thus, were it not for this extreme catholicity, which many 
would deem to verge on laxity, and also for its transigeant mono- 
theism which leads to the rejection of the Trinity and of the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, Islam might be considered as a sort of fore- 
runner of the Protestant reformation. At any rate, the differences 
separating Christianity from Islam are not any greater than those 
separating it from Mosaism. At this crucial moment of history, 
when new conflicts are looming upon the horizon, it is more im- 
portant and useful to stress the many ties binding Moslems and 
Christians than to insist on their points of discord. We see now- 
adays so many happy instances of collaboration between Christian 
and Jewish leaders in the defense of democracy and religion against 
materialistic barbarity, that there is every reason to wish to see 
that collaboration should extend to include representative Moslems. 


The Islamic world constitutes a live and virile spiritual family 
of 350 millions of men reaching from Morocco to Manchuria and 
from Yugoslavia to Timor. Their religion is endowed with a simple 
grandeur. It consists of the most exclusive monotheism, repudiating 
any possibility of division or association wthin the divine Reality. 
The oneness of God is stressed by many Suras of the Koran: 


Your God is the one true God, there is no other God 
beside him. He is the kind and merciful one. 


In a view which is a basis for mystical conceptions and endeavor, 
the world is included in divine consciousness: 
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He is the beginning and the end, the Alpha and the 
Omega, the source and the origin. In his knowledge are all 
things included and contained. (LVII, 3) 


In a true Plotinian procession and conversion, the universe is eman- 
ated from God and returns to its divine origin: 


God maketh his creation to proceed from himself, there- 
after to turn back again and in the end all returneth to him, 
its maker. (XXX, 11) 


The whole universal process takes place in the divine consciousness: 


He it is who created the heavens and the earth in six 
separate periods, thereafter ordaining the Universe. He is 
aware of that which boreth in the earth and of that which 
riseth to the surface, that which cometh down from the sky 
and that which mounteth up to the heights above. He is 
with you wherever you may be. God is witness of all that 
ye do. (LVII, 4) 


Our earth is connected with its divine origin by a series of inter- 
mediary planes along which are circulating the instruments of the 
all-pervading divine will: 

It is God who hath created the seven heavens. . . . His 


commands descend from him and circulate among these vari- 
ous spheres. (LXV, 12) 


Souls are returning to God through fulfillment of the duties 
imposed upon them by their respective stations and stages of devel- 
opment, according to a well-adapted proportion: 


He who is able to distribute largess to others, let him 
do it with a lavish and generous hand, whilst he who is 
obliged to count all that he spends, must provide for others 
according to his means. God exacteth no more from any 
of us than he hath already dispensed to each. As our prob- 
lems arise, he provideth the solution and maketh able for 
any obstacle. (LXV, 12) 


To face the trials of life and escape damnation on the day of judg- 


ment, man needs God’s grace: 


Strive ever to obtain the grace of your Lord and reach 
forward to Paradise and the blessed life hereafter. . . . It is 
a favor which God accordeth to whomsoever he wills. The 
grace of God is not limited, he bestoweth it without meas 
ure, and it has no end. (LVII, 21) 
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With the help of divine grace, souls reach the resplendent world 
of the divine light in close proximity to the most high. 


God himself is the torch which lighteth up the heavens 
and the earth. The shining of his light resembles that of an 
inextinguishable flame which darteth its rays across a frag- 
ment of crystal hidden in a niche. Then is this crystal likened 
to a star set in pearls whose shining proceedeth from a sacred 
olive tree, a tree which is neither of the East nor of the West. 
Its oil shineth brightly without the torch of fire and spread- 
eth light upon light. And God sendeth his light upon whom- 
soever it pleaseth him. (XXIV, 35) 


Yet, however brilliant this subtle intermediary world connecting 
the world to the Creator, however inciting to mystical endeavor, a 
warning of an august majesty, and reminiscent of the Ecclesiast, 
reminds us of its utter vanity: “We created the heavens and the 
earth and all that is between them . . . they are unreal...” This 
emphatic stress on the exclusive reality of the One, called by Mos- 
lems the doctrine of Unity, is the corner stone of their theology 
and the inspiration of their religious life. Its practice is of an out- 
standing simplicity and directness. It consists of five main obli- 
gations: the profession of faith, “There is no other God than God, 
and Mohammed is his prophet”; the five daily prayers; the fast of 
the month of Ramadan, commemorating Mohammed's fiight to 
Mecca; the giving of generous alms to the poor; the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

Islam puts man in the direct presence of the Lord without the 
necessity of any mediatory sacraments of ministry. A solemn state- 
ment of Mohammed said: 


The temple of the Lord is his universe. The heart of man 
is his altar, and every Moslem is a grand priest. 


All places are equally holy for the true believer in the actuality 
of God: 


For God is in the East and in the West, so wherever 
thou turnest thy face, there is the face of God. 


The universal presence of the One Reality is stressed repeatedly 
and forcefully: “We are nearer to you than yourself, but you do 
not observe.” 
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This constant denial of the reality of the world was necessary 
to provide an incentive to the mystical quest and to its accom 
panying asceticism. Moslem mystics have been called Sufis, prob 
ably because of the white robes of coarse wool, or suf, they were 
wearing, contrasting with the silk garments of worldlier men. 


In keeping with the individual character of mystical experience, 
Sufism was very wide-spread over the Moslem world, and rather 
sporadic, depending on the emergence of leaders to establish local 
schools. On the whole, one can describe four main regions of Sufism: 
the western in Spain and Morocco; the Egypto-Arabic; the Persian; 
and the Sindhi school of western India. 


Besides the universal intuitive urge to divine union present in 
all men, Moslems found very definite stimulants to mysticism in 
the countries they over-ran in their lightning conquests. All over 
the Near East, from Mesopotamia to Cyrenaica, beyond Egypt, 
they encountered the brilliant array of Christian monasticism then 
in all its ardent vigor. The virtues and intensity of purpose of those 
holy men filled the conquerors with admiration and soon a wish to 
emulate them. There are records of the respect of the Moslems 
for Christian mystics. When Abu Bakr was about to invade Syria 
he made this proclamation to his army: 


You will find people who have secluded themselves in 
cells. Leave them alone for they have secluded themselves 


for the sake of God. 


This attitude is further elucidated by a letter of a Nestorian bishop 
who wrote in 649: 


These Arabs fight not against the Christian religion, nay 
rather they defend our faith, they revere our priests and 
saints, and they make gifts to our churches and monasteries. 


An early Moslem writer, Al Nabigher, preserved an echo of the 
wonderment they felt before Christian hermits: 


A nature is theirs, God gives the like to no other men, 
a wisdom that never sleeps, a bounty that never fails. Their 
home is in God’s own land, his chosen of old, their faith is 
steadfast, their hope is set on naught but the world to come.” 


Intense as was the influence of the Christian example on Mos’ 
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lems it was not the only exterior factor which contributed to the 
intellectual and sentimental atmosphere of early Sufism. ” The Greek 
influence was to be even more profound. It came in two stages. First, 
at the time of the conquest of Syria, the Arabs came in contact with 
the Syrian syncretism, consisting chiefly in the heirloom of Hellen- 
ism with an admixture of Zoroastrianism through the medium of 
Manicheism, as well as some other Egyptian and Phenician doc- 
trines. Owing to a recent nationalistic reaction of Syria against 
decadent Hellenism, the Codex of Syrian syncretism had been trans- 
lated into Aramaic, and the Arabs borrowed their first knowledge of 
Greek thought from it. Later when, after the first flush of conquest, 
they had developed some scholars, they came in direct contact in 
Egypt with Alexandrian thought. This was to exercise an over- 
whelming influence over Arabic mystical theology. In particular 
Plotinus, whom they called “El Cheik el Yaonanis,” the leader of 
the Ionians, became the great source of inspiration of Moslem 
authors. So much so that a leading Islamologist, Professor Blochet 
has seen fit to declare: “The productions of Arabic philosophy are 
merely a continuation of Alexandrianism. .. .” Later when Moslem 
scholars arrived at a real familiarity with Greek thought, they also 
absorbed the works of Aristotle which Averroés brought to the 
knowledge of western Christianity. 

However important the contribution of Greek philosophy, Suf- 
ism had other sources of inspiration. In Persia it came in contact 
with the mystical views of Iran concerning Farwashi, the Apex of 
the soul which if anything is even more spiritual than the Nous and 
provided a strong urge to mystical endeavor. Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism provided also their quota of representations and examples. 
The Atma doctrine of India reinforcing the Tawhid, and the Bud- 
dhist monks met in Iran and western India, being no less an inspi- 
ration than their Christian colleagues. Among other things, Mos- 
lems borrowed from Buddhist monks the use of beaded rosaries to 
count their prayers, and transmitted that custom to Christians in 
the West. In a curious instance of transmission of religious forms, 
Moslem scholars acknowledge the influence of other faiths than 
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their own. Thus Professor Wahed Hosain in the journal of the 
Department of Letters of Calcutta University, writes: 


The Neo-Platonic idea of the Absolute One, the Vedic 
idea of abstract Monism, the Pantheism of the Upanishads 
as well as the theory of the universal Soul, Atma, play a 
great part in the mystic philosophy of the Sufis. 


In fact some claim that, true to the mission of mediators assigned to 
them by the Koran, Islam played the part of intermediary between 
the West and the East. Their scholars took Greek culture to India 
at the same time they were revealing Aristotle to the contemporaries 
of Eckhart, while Hindu scholars were teaching in Samarkand. To 
use the words of an Indian Moslem, Mohammed Barakatullah, the 
Islamic world provided a meeting ground in which “the Orient and 
the Occident kissed each other in medieval times.” 


But however great their indebtedness to exterior sources, Sufis 
claim to have found their chief source of inspiration in their own 
Islamic tradition and scriptures. They assert that the Koran has 
two meanings, one apparent and simple or Zahir, and an esoteric 
and hidden one, or Batin. The esoteric students are called Ahl-I 
Batin, “the People of the Hidden.”” Mohammed is reported to have 
imparted a knowledge of the esoteric truth of the Koran to his 
nephew Ali who became the patron of Sufis. Some hadits, or glosses, 
of the Prophet were held to vindicate this assertion: “We, the 
prophets, are directed to speak to the people according to their 
understanding.” “Some knowledge is secret, known only to the 


Gnostics of God.” 


Regarding the nature of God and of his relation to creation, 
which provides the corner stone of mystical theology, there were 
three main Sufi schools, to interpret the Tawhid, the fundamental 
theory of Divine Unity. The first conception, very near naive real- 
ism, and based on creationism and transcendentalism, is held by the 
simple people who accept the Koran literally in its Zahir sense. 
They believe that a transcendent God created the world, according 
to the account of the Bible, and remained in the unity of his supra- 
mundane transcendence. In the words of Sir Sayyid Ahmed Tasanif: 
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The simple belief of Moslems is that God is one, he ex- 
ists in his One Holy Essence. He brought all things from 
nothingness into thingness. All things are dependent on 
him for their existence; he is not dependent on anything. . . . 

He surrounds everything by his essence, and is near and 
with everything, but his proximity and his propinquity are 
not understood by us. 

This attitude corresponds to the Koranic Surate: 

Praised by God who created the heavens and the earth 
and brought into being the darkness and light. 

Its whole belief is summed up in the formula Hamah az ust, “All 
is from that.” This doctrine was accepted by some of the greatest 
Sufi poets such as Jallaluddin Rumi, and Abder rahman Jami. It 
was opposed by the pantheistic school of El Arabi, Shams i-Tabriz, 
Mansur al Hallaj, with the saying Hamah uzt, “All is that,” the 
equivalent of the Tat twam asi, “Thou art That,” of the Vedanta. 
This Wahidiyyah school of immanentist monism, holds that the 
single essential Reality has manifested the many out of its own 
thought. But opinions vary as to the relations between the world 
and God. While the pantheistic school of the Mutazilites holds 
that God is immanent in the created universe, more metaphysically 
minded authors like Arabi claim that although the whole universe 
is only an idea in the knowledge of God, and has no separate exist- 
ence out of God’s thought, yet it is no more God than the blueprint 
of a house is the architect. Yet, although things can be considered 
as differentiations in the knowledge of God, this knowledge of God 
in its essence is considered to be as eternal as God's being itself. 
Thus, under the influence of Aristotle, Averroés taught that the 
essences of the corporeal world are eternal and that the modifica 
tions of their appearances are subjected to a universal determinism 
directed by the influence of the heavenly bodies considered as relays 
of the projecting cognizant will of God, as in astrology. This Aris- 
totelian theory, largely adopted by St. Augustine, has led some 
Moslem thinkers, like Avicenna, to consider all human mental oper- 
ations as having their origin in a separate activity of God’s active 
principle of knowledge. This was even adopted by some Christian 
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medieval scholastics who professed what Professor Gilson calls on 
“Avicennized Augustinianism.” Such an idea would of course lead 
mystics to a practice of meditation so as to become able to perceive 
the imageless cause active in the production of the illusory pageant 
of world imagery. 


This idea is very near the Hindu idea that the whole perceptible 
universe is but the many-colored cloak of Iswara, which the image- 
producing, Maya-producing, power of the Bearer of the Universe 
wraps around his creative volition to ground the sensible universe. 
To the mystic lover of the One, all images, whether perceived by 
the senses or “imagined” by the mind, are snares, distracting the 
soul from the perception of the Real, the all-underlying unique es’ 
sence of the Cosmos. “The first step in the path of unity is the 
oblivion of multiplicity,” Kashfel Mahjub. And this very explicit 
statement: 

Except God, who is the real and absolute existence and 
operator, nothing else exists, all other existences, attributes 
and actions are unreal — thus the reflection of every exist- 
ence is from the light of the Absolute Essence. (Awarif al 
Ma arif). 

This idea that God being the only reality, the world of objects 
is void of real existence, being at most a pure idea in God’s knowl- 
edge, is near the Buddhist Sunyata. Between this and the belief of 
simple people in the reality of God’s creation, a middle term was 
provided by several great doctors such as Averroés and El Ghazali 
the Augustine and Thomas of Islam respectively, and by Avicenna, 
whose contribution to the Moslem Summa was hardly less impor- 
tant. They reproduced the theory of Plotinus that the world pro- 
ceeds from God through the emanation of intermediary beings. The 
First Cause, being immaterial and pure of any accident or attribute, 
can produce immediately only one simple being. The first-born of the 
Lord, approximating the Word or Son of Christian theology. Being 
relative to the Causeless Cause, it is imperfect, but enjoys the faculty 
of intelligence. In its turn the divine emanation engenders a second 
Intelligence, capable of differentiation, and from whom emanates in 
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successive hypostases the whole universe. Each emanation of the 
Divine Intelligence produces a heavenly sphere, and terrestrial beings 
result from the activity of the Intelligences animating their sphere. 


Thus, in the complete void of His Essential Uniqueness, God 
was the virtuality of all the attributes which were to give creatures 
their particular characeristics. This gave rise to a semi-dualistic 
theory. God’s being is absolute and unlimited by any attribute. 
A Persian Sufi wrote: 


Know that I have found this universe to be the shrine 
of divine mysteries; to created things has God entrusted him- 
self and within that which exists has he hid himself. Sub“ 
stances and accidents, elements, bodies, forces and proper- 
ties are all the veils of those mysteries. In the doctrine of the 
Unity, the existence of all these would be polytheism. But 
God Most High has ordained that this universe by its own 
being should be veiled from his Unity. Therefore the spirits 
of men are absorbed in their own phenomenal existence so 
that their minds fail to perceive the divine mysteries, and 
their spirits but dimly apprehend the wonderful nearness of 
God. Man is engrossed with himself and heedless of aught 
else, and so he fails to recognize the unity behind all things 
and is blind to the beauty of oneness and will not taste the 
joy offered to him by the One, and is turned ‘aside by the 
vanities of this world from the vision of the Truth and al- 
lows the animal soul to predominate, though it is the most 
potent of all the veils between man and God. 


The passions engendered by outer objects perceived as objects 
of satisfaction for the individual or as menaces to his being or com- 
fort, nourish and develop the sense of self-consciousness which is 
the obstacle to the perception of the Divine Presence in the super- 
soul. As progress is made along the way of Unity, as the mirror 
of man’s consciousness becomes more and more purified from the 
defilement of Banda, his vision becomes ever more extensive but 
includes an ever lesser number of distinct perceptions, until finally 
he transcends even his own self-perception, thus escaping the last 
limiting influence of Banda. As Jami puts it: 


Thou art but the Glass, 
And He the face confronting it which casts 
Its image upon the mirror. He alone 
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Is manifest, and thou in truth art hid. 

Pure love, like beauty coming but from Him, 

Reveals itself in Thee. If steadfastly Thou canst 
Thou canst regard, Thou wilt at length perceive 

He is the mirror also, He alike 

The treasure and the casket. “I” and “Thou” 

Have no place and are but phantasies 

Vain and unreal. (Jami. Translation of E. G. Brown) 


Yet, if seen from the point of view of the Absolute, the world 
has no reality; from the standpoint of creatures, it is endowed with 
enough reality by the presence of the Divine Essence, within the 
restrictions of Banda, to be accepted with awe and wonderment by 
man as God’s work. 

The doctrine of Tawhid, Divine Unity and Unicity, is the 
cornerstone of the whole of Moslem theology. It was a powerful 
incentive to the mystical quest as well as to a general other-worldli- 
ness, which is one of the chief characteristics of Islam. Out of it 
the different Sufi schools have evolved, many more or less different 
and minor schools of mystical theology. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


In an editorial in Transformation,’ a British organ of the Personalistic 
movement, Stefan Schimanski quotes from the diary of an air-pilot lost in 
the War: “An individual is only justifying himself fully if he is doing the 
work toward which he has an inclination, to which he is best suited. In this 
way not only is his work better done but its accomplishment gives rise to the 
maximum feeling of creative achievement. And I think that a man is forced 
to be half empty if he is forced to spend his waking energies on what is not, 
for him, creation.” 


On this statement Mr. Schimanski grounds his editorial. He believes we 
must honor the insight of the lost pilot. If so: 


then it is our duty to affirm that none may take from another his right 
to follow freely his own vocation. Each is, in the end, the arbiter of his 
purpose, the fashioner of his destiny for all that State or Church, collec- 
tive group or individual may do or leave undone to take this duty away 
from him. Man’s dignity is rooted in freedom, not in expediency; in that 
which may destroy him, not in that which protects and promises security. 
None is quite so free from want, none quite so secure, as are the dead. 


There are those who have died, not blindly throwing life away, so 
that we might live. But there are those among the living who are afraid 
of life, afraid of man, afraid of freedom and who, out of the depths of 
their fear plan for the future, and not without reason. .. . 


In what relation to the vision of the dead pilot, and all the dead, 
stand the many plans and blue-prints, charts and programs now being 
drawn up in every quarter with the intention of regulating our future 
lives? 


Keep on the controls, says the T.U.C. chief; control over the freedom 
of the individual to change his job is to be rigidly upheld after the war, 
says the minister of labor; conscription is to be maintained as a cure for 
muscular rheumatism; a movement to maintain conscription of women as 
part of an enlightened attempt to secure domestic bliss is afoot; there is 
even talk of ‘an intention to retain the identity card system as a per- 
manent feature of our peace-time lives. 


There is no shred of justification for the perpetuation of any of 
these exclusive war-time measures: a man who may not work except 
under orders does not create; an enterprise that is not allowed to choose 


its executives is no enterprise at all; a Parliament ruled by party lines 
rules against itself. 


The most fundamental right, the Editor declares, is a man’s right to 
choose his vocation, and any denial of it prevents him from developing his 
own personality and his creative faculties. 


* Transformation 3, edited by Stefan Schimanski and Henry T 5 2B 
2 Guilford Place, London W.C, 1. /8/6. 2D eas oY omeaal oe 
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Without creative activity, there cannot be an integrity of the spirit; 
without spiritual integrity there cannot be an integrity of the person; 
and without integrity of the person the integrity of the community, its 
all-togetherness, is inconceivable. It can only lead in one direction — 
the segregation of men into masters and slaves. 


He calls upon us to pledge ourselves with St. Exupery, whose famous 
Flight to Arras disclosed the spiritual insight which sometimes comes in the 
face of death, to “fight against those who seek to subject the liberty of Man 
either to an individual or to a mass of individuals.” This faith in man alone 
gives meaning and dignity to the individual person, and is the concept for 
which Personalism stands. Personalism is to be sharply differentiated from 
individualism : 


. which misuses the ideal of liberty by giving the few the liberty to 
exploit their fellow-men as little as it concedes the right to speak of human 
freedom to those abstractions who pretend to speak ‘‘for the good of all.” 


Both these so-called liberties are contradictions in terms, for they 
are impersonal to a degree and thus calculated, to help man to attain 
his poise and sanity, which is essential for any peaceful and or- 
derly society, but rather to prevent him from attaining them. Har- 
mony within the individual heart can come only from that center which 
is at peace with itself. But it can only be at peace with itself if it moves 
by means of creative acts, for activity is reality — the reality of the whole- 
ness of living. . . . His ultimate freedom lies in his power to transfigure 
within himself the given situation; in his progressive discovery of life’s 
spiritual principle; in the evolutionary unification of all his activities; and 
in the final integration of all his creative principles in the dynamic life- 
source of his self-found vocation. 


An individual is, externally, a part of a whole; internally, he is composed 
of layers of contradictions and confusions. . . . he is the battleground for 
good and evil . . torn between the forces of ‘integration and dissolution, 
midway between being and becoming. 


The person, in contrast, is not part of a whole. He is a final, a com- 
plete entity; a unity unto himself; a spiritual and creative being with his own 
set of values, his own self-imposed responsibilities and censorships. A person 
is he who has resolved the contradictions within himself.” Rei 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


“Reconversion” 


Drastic changes in the publishing firm that has printed The 
Personalist for many years is responsible for our belated appear- 
ance, and for the change of format. We hope our subscribers 
will like the change but we shall be very happy to receive their 
comments whether for or against. 

Mr. H. A. Miller who for twenty-five years has published for 
us has retired from the active work of the firm, but agrees to re- 
tain interest and a measure of responsibility for the journal. It 
has always held a high place in his consideration and much of the 
success of The Personalist has been due to his care and to his 
typographical knowledge. He has helped to make the work of 
the Editor easy and his continual courtesy and the cordiality of 
his feeling have been a great asset. We appreciate more than 
we can say, his determination to still work along with us. 
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Along the Bookshelf 


The Classic View 


MOIRA: Fate, Good, and Evil in Greek 
Thought. By William Chase Greene. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. Pp. 450. $5.00. 


Strangely enough, a decade that has 
all but discarded the classical learning 
of the Greeks has produced some not- 
able works on the Greek classics. First 
there was Rhode’s great book, Psyche, 
then the notable three volumes of 
Werner Jaeger’s Paideia, and now to 
rank with these comes William Chase 
Greene’s Moira, a study of Fate, 
Good, and Evil in Greek Thought. 
The special value attaching to this 
volume lies in the pursuit through the 
classics from Homer and Hesiod 
down, the development of moral 
ideals both for gods and men and the 
advancing phases of moral insight 
which led far-off to the positions and 
insight to be found in Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle. 

A morally irresponsible Zeus, the 
walls of necessity which fenced about 
the individual, the prosperity of the 
wicked and the sorrows of the just, 
these age-old questions called for so- 
lution in the light of a growing con- 
sciousness of moral values. Men were 
demanding moral accountability in 
their gods if they were still to be 
worshipped. Into the moral confusion 
of the times broke the mystic con- 
ceptions of the Mystic Cults with 
their demands for purification, the 
longing for immortality and the re- 
ligious ecstasies. As ever, a faith in 
immortality is bound up with ethical 
conceptions, and with personal moral 
responsibility comes the dream of 
freedom and democracy. 

The heart of the problem of evil 
was attacked in the great tragic 
dramas of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides in which 

.. . human character emerges 
and controls or seems to control 
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the situation; in such a case, the 
struggle of a will to overcome 
obstacles, or a struggle between 
two or more wills, provides the 
chief interest. (91) 

Here the hero is represented as 
answering the call of honor and main- 
taining his spiritual integrity in the 
face of gods and men. Though he 
falls he remains noble. 

The greatest Greek drama, in 
other words, rests on the inter- 
play between fate and character, 


between what man _ cannot 
change and what remains in his 
power. (92) 


In three chapters on Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides the author 
takes up a detailed examination of 
the various writings of each and 
traces the moral ideas and their de- 
velopment and their relation to the 
concepts of the age. Of Sophocles 
he writes: 

Instead of systematically justify- 
ing the divine order, or tracing 
the operation of fate or of a 
family curse through successive 
generations in trilogies of trage- 
dies, he concentrates his atten- 
tion in single dramas on the ef- 
fect of tremendous forces on in- 
dividual persons; he shows them 
battling with circumstance or 
with opposing persons; he reveals 
their motives. In a word, he cre- 
ates the tragedy of character. 
(138) 

Thus he sets forth the Sophoclean 
humanism which is an insistence on 
the dignity and importance of the 
person in his conflict with fate and 
fortune. 

Euripides, he shows to be a man 
of his times interested in contempo- 
rary problems of war and peace, con- 
vention and reason, nomos and physis, 
the rights of the individual and the 
status of woman (173), though lack- 
ing much of originality, “baffling be- 
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cause he himself is baffled.” The 
scene between Andromache and As 
tyanax is pronounced the most tragic 
in Greek literature. 


The treatment of Socrates and his 
predecessors possesses unusual interest 
and value as we watch the transition 
from Sophistic skepticism to Socratic 
faith. In Antiphon he marks the be- 
ginning of Socratic personalism: 

. the conception of personal 
virtue as an inner harmony of 
parts that mirrors the eunomia 
of the state, or the state’s organ- 
ization as merely “man writ 
large,” (235) 

Contrary to much popular belief 
the author shows how a consideration 
of the whole physis of man led to the 
study of physiology and the pathol- 
ogy of the body, inaugurating the 
scientific method. 

Not only has each individual his 
own physis to which the techne 
of medicine seeks to restore an 
ailing organism, but there is also 
a general human physis or nor- 
mal condition of mankind. (268- 
9). 
This is the natural outcome of the 
resort to individual and personal phe- 
nomena as against a natural monism, 
and the natural gateway into modern 
science and democracy and personal- 
ism is close and inseparable. 

So Socrates avoided the investiga- 
tion of “the Nature of the Universe” 
and the “cosmos” to turn to human 
affairs and the nature of man and 
moral ideas as was fully attested by 
Plato, Aristotle and Xenophon. From 
this time on, Greek thinkers were di- 
vided into two camps, those opposed 
to the concept of the importance of 
man in the universe, the impersonal- 
ists they might be called, and those 
who saw the universe not as the pro- 
duct of blind mechanical necessity, 
fatal to ethics, but of a law or destiny 
which is rational and good. 


Professor Greene has written not 
only an important book in his field 
but one that will richly repay careful 
study and re-reading. It should in- 
spire a new appreciation of the clas- 


sics in our time as it informs us of 
the intellectual sources of much that 
is best in our civilization, a knowledge 
of which we lose at our peril. 


ROLE 


BHAGAVAD GITA. Translated and In- 
terpreted by Franklin Edgerton. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
Pp. Vol. II, 180. $4.00, 2 vols. 


In these days when international 
understanding is fraught with such 
consequences, a translation and inter- 
pretation such as is given in these 
volumes by Franklin Edgerton as- 
sumes unusual importance. Even more 
is this emphasized when we consider 
that the last redoubt of misunder- 
standing is in the field of religion does 
this “New Testament” of Hinduism 
need to be studied by the western 
world. 


Edgerton’s own translation of the 
“Gita” follows faithfully and with 
scholarly adeptness and judgment, the 
original. For purposes of comparison 
it is broken up into sentences of four 
stanzas each and the original appears 
on the opposite page and at the same 
level with the translation and_ the 
whole is thoroughly documented in an 
appendix, which saves the beauty of 
the printed page. 

The second volume presents an in- 
terpretation in two parts: first a 
general introduction to the doctrines 
of Hinduism, their origins and rela- 
tion to later thought with a pre-his- 
tory of the God of the Bhagavad 
Gita. The second part deals directly 
with the teachings of the Gita on 
soul and body, the nature of God, ac- 
tion of rebirth, the way of knowl- 
edge and the way of disciplined activ- 
ity, the way of devotion, attitude to- 
wards orthodoxy, and practical mor- 
ality. These discussions both histori- 
cal and interpretative are so well and 
completely done as to make the vol- 
ume essential to every future student 
of Hinduism. Followers of personal- 
ism will note with interest, as offering 
a basis of understanding, that from 
very early times the universe is treated 
as parallel in nature to human person- 
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ality. The First Principle is called 
Purusa, that is ‘“*man” or “Person” as 
far back as the Rig Veda, and from 
this sprang the Upanisadic view 
of the identity of the human soul 
(later Atman, literally “self,” as a 
rule) with the universal principle 


(12). 


The author investigates the sources 
of Hindu pessimism in which all ex- 
istence comes to be considered an evil. 
These considerations will raise in the 
Western mind the query as to how 
under the circumstances India can 
ever become socially or politically 
minded. Perhaps the fact that Hindu- 
ism is so exclusively an affair of the 
upper caste will prove a benefit. Nev- 
ertheless the arrival of India at na- 
tionalism may mean the eclipse of her 
religion. 


We have already noted the person- 
alization of the First Principle but the 
demand persists in the Upanishads in 
the philosophic term Brahman (v. 2 
p. 31) as it always has in Western 
thought which has forever inclined to 
condition the unconditioned Absolute 
with limiting characteristics of per- 
sonality. 

. with all the mixture of dis- 
cordant theories which the Gita 
contains it is nevertheless so 
prevalently and devoutly theistic 
that its theism colors many of its 
expressions on other themes. So 
the various schemes of salvation, 
largely inherited from Upanisadic 
speculation, are reinterpreted in 
the Gita in terms of its personal 
theism. The Upanisads taught 
that “knowledge” of the First 
Principle of the universe would 
lead to salvation. But the First 
Principle of the universe is God, 
declares the Gita. It follows that 
knowledge of God is what brings 
salvation. (p.62) Freedom from 
rebirth comes from attainment— 
not of an impersonal First Prin- 
ciple, but—of God. (viii. 15, 16, 
etc.) (70). 


Following these rich and illuminat- 
ing interpretations the reader is privi- 


leged to lose himself in the beauty of 
thought and diction provided by Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s translation of the 
Gita: The Song Celestial. This forms 
a most charming close to a thrilling 
and masterful presentation of this im- 
portant scripture of Hinduism. 


A word further should be added for 
the printers of these volumes, for they 
are presented in a format, type, and 
paper, rare in these days of conserva- 
tion and in a way quite in keeping 
with the nobility of the theme. 

ele te 


GILES OF ROME, ERRORES PHILOS- 
PHORUM. Critical text with notes and 
introduction by Joseph Koch, Univer- 
sity of Breslau. English translation by 
John O. Riedl, Marquette University. 
Marquette University Press, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 1944. Pp. I, lix, 67. 


John O. Riedl of Marquette Uni- 
versity is to be heartily congratulated 
for the present work of translation. 
He has made it possible to the English 
speaking public to enjoy the ripe fruit 
of the labors of Germany’s well-known 
medievalist, Prof. Joseph Koch, who 
in this volume presented the scientific 
world with the critically restored text 
of Giles of Rome’s Errores Philosop- 
orum. 


The publication of the book has had 
its legendary circumstances. The sec- 
ond half of the book, containing the 
translated text of the original Latin, 
was read and approved by Prof. Koch 
in 1938 and 1939 and was safely in 
the possession of the translator before 
the war broke out. The first half, 
however, an introduction to Giles of 
Rome’s treatise, had to run the gamut 
of war. It was sent in sections to the 
United States, mostly by air mail. The 
five sections printed in the text in 
English translation had been received 
by the late summer of 1941. A sixth 
section, which was to have been a 
summary of Giles’ philosophical doc- 
trines, did not arrive. When condi- 
tions will permit, the translator will 
attempt to supply the missing section 
in the form of a monograph. 
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But Prof. Koch’s work has another 
epic quality also, perhaps less spec- 
tacular than that of long distance text 
transmission via air mail instalments, 
but astounding just the same. Refer- 
ence is made to the painstaking, la- 
borious, ungrateful work of the au- 
thor which he exhibited in establish- 
ing the text critically best edition of 
Giles’ Errores. With a scholarliness 
unequalled, with great mental acumen 
and the observant care of a microsco- 
pist, Prof. Koch selected eleven manu- 
scripts to determine the wording of 
the exemplar. In the thicket of the 
carelessness and arbitrariness of the 
copyists, without the knowledge of 
the manuscripts Giles used, puzzled 
by Giles’ free extracts from his sources 
and by his arbitrary additions, it was 
not easy to construct the very excerpts 
from the works of Aristotle, Aver- 
roes, Avicenna, Algazel, Alkindi and 
Moses Maimonides whose “errors” 
constitute the greater part of Giles’ 
work. 


The same punctiliousness which 
characterizes the formation of the 
text, was employed by Koch in the 
establishment of the authorship of the 
sources used by Giles and of the dat- 
ing of Giles’ work which Koch puts 
between the years 1268 and 1273 
with indications that it might have 
been written around 1270. 


The sources of Giles’ Critique are 
of course the Holy Scriptures of 
Christianity and the teachings of the 
Catholic Church which Giles wishes 
to defend. Some theological and one 
philosophical authority, that of Mai- 
monides, is also used. 


The work of the translator is gener- 
ally very satisfactory. The idioma- 
tisms of medieval Latin, so difficult to 
translate into English, find accurate 
and smooth rendition in the transla- 
tion. 


Those who are interested to know 
the road of departure, separating 
Christian and Hellenistic - Arabic 
thought, will read this volume with 
profit. Stephen C. Tornay. 


The Philosophical Viewpoint 


AFTER MATERIALISM WHAT? By 
Sir Richard Clifford Tute.. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., New York. Pp. 222. $3.00. 


Sir Richard Clifford Tute’s After 
Materialism—What? is a book that 
will interest every reader of The Per- 
sonalist and many more. It sets forth 
the natural reconciliation of science 
and religion on the personalistic basis, 
though apparently Sir Richard has 
never heard of Personalism. 

To begin with the author has a good 
working knowledge of modern physi- 
cal theory and in addition a critical 
mind capable of unravelling the impli- 
cations of modern discoveries in the 
realm of physics. These implications, 
he believes, amount to a Christian rev- 
elation. (9) Space and time are forms 
of thought, not of things. What 
things are in themselves is beyond 
knowledge, and reality becomes a con- 
cept which has no meaning in the 
sense contemplated by the materialist. 
These facts the materialist never faces 
(19). Science which began by blam- 
ing the philosophers for not follow- 
ing the method of experiment are now 
brought by experimentation to resort 
to philosophy themselves (55). 

These considerations lead him to 
broach a new monadology, thinking, 
as he does that no one else save him- 
self, Ouspensky, and Leibniz and per- 
haps Eddington and Jeans, ever 
thought of before. It is a doctrine 
that The Personalist has preached for 
twenty-seven years not to detail the 
names of scores of Personalists in Eu- 
rope and the Americas, who have 
been quick to sieze upon the implica- 
tions of recent scientific discoveries. 
The argument would have profited by 
the recent definition given the atom 
by some of the physicists as ‘tan event 
in a space-time continuum,” which 
bolsters his statement that the elec 
tron must be treated as if it were a 
vital entity — as if it were alive (43). 
The main difference between organic 
and inorganic lies in the fact that in 
the latter the units embark on pro- 
cesses of nutrition and reproduction 
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and we at once have a mass of vari- 
ations inconsistent with any theory 
which regards life as mechanically 
produced from dead material. Even 
the inorganic must contain variables 
unreckonable by us. 

It suffices to say that, through- 
out both inorganic and organic 
nature, we have an ascending se- 
ries of personalities, which inter- 
lock with each other in an as- 
cending scale of complexity. 


We must now turn to a matter 
of very great interest and signifi- 
cance. 

If life and personality begin 
with the vibrants, they must exist 
throughout the universe.! The 
sun and stars, no less than the 
earth, must be constituted from 
them. (47-8) 

In a reality which is a space-time con- 
tinuum the only existences we can 
postulate are lives: 
. . in other words, forms of life 
_as understood in one or all of its 
synonyms such as will, conscious- 
ness, intelligence, etc. On this 
showing life is the only real ex- 
istence. Hence when we talk of 
survival we must mean the sur- 
vival of a conscious value, a per- 
sonality. 

For the believer in survival, 
death then means the introduc- 
tion of the spirit (another syno- 
nym for life) to a continuum in 
which it becomes conscious of it- 
self as the sum of the values 
which it has acquired in life... . 


Tt thus appears that modern 
science is not opposed to belief 
in survival, understood as we 
have stated it. On the contrary, 
that belief is consistent with its 
conclusions. It has already been 


*It is here relevant to note that no atom is 
inert even when external excitation is ab- 
sent. It is always accepting or giving out 
energy. This has been established by the 
great Einstein as the result of a celebrated 
research. The phenomenon is consistent 
with our vital theory, though difficult to 
reconcile with views which regard atoms 
as inanimate, and therefore “dead” enti- 
ties. 


pointed out that the forms of 
things cannot have any counter- 
part in space-time, and that the 
reality behind the forms is the 
only part of them that can sur- 
vive their breakup... . 

There is no reason to assume 
that with the breakup of the 
body the personality is destroyed, 
except the difficulty of realizing 
the essential unreality of the 
world of forms. (57-8) 

Human beings are simultane- 
ously inhabitants of the world of 
space and time, and of the con- 
tinuum, or state of space-time. 
. . . Our personalities, and their 
attributes or qualities, in the 
sense of values, belong to the 
former category, and the world 
of motion and form, which our 
senses perceive, to the latter... . 


We have seen that the ulti- 
mate constituents of the universe 
are lives, and that these lives 
must be regarded as personalities. 
The unit personalities are the 
electrons, protons, and photons. 
From these units are built up 
others which are complex con- 
taining personalities. .. . 


Something must survive change 
in order that change may have 
a basis. If atoms are the basis of 
the universe, then atoms are im- 
mortal. If electrons are the basis, 
then electrons are immortal. If 
life is the basis, then lives are 
immortal. At any rate the unit 
lives must have this attribute. 
(66-7) 

On this view science has done 
religion, all the higher religions, 
a great service, by helping to es- 
tablish the existence of a state, in 
the shape of space-time, in which 
survival can take place. It has 
probably done more, since it 
would appear to have established 
the existence of a state in which 
survival must take place. It has, 
also, indicated the form which 
survival must take. It must be 
the survival of personalities in- 
vested with the qualities, the 
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values, which they have acquired 
in the three dimensional exist- 
ence. Finally, it invests survival 
with the quality of being a con- 
tinuation of the life of three di- 
mensions. All this is wholly in 
accord with the religious out- 
look. (68-9) 

We do not recall any other place 
where the implications of the new sci- 
entific theories are more clearly set 
forth than in this book. 

This view of things is, of course, in 
for savage treatment at the hands of 
the materialists, so in the final chap- 
ters the author takes up cudgels with 
the attackers of Jeans, Eddington and 
Ouspensky and pays particular atten- 
tion to Professor Northrop for whom 
however he feels there is hope, since 
he is not “far from the kingdom.’ His 
difficulty arises in Sir Richard’s esti- 
mate from his coyness in the accep- 
tance of the reality of a space-time 
continuum and his attempt to sub- 
stitute a macrocosmic atom. 

Balaam was persuaded by an an- 
gel (not by an ass) to bless 
where he came to curse. Profes- 
sor Northrop is in need of some 
equally transcendental persua- 
sion. (165) 

Reiee: 


NATURALISM AND THE HUMAN 
SPIRIT. Edited by Yervant H. Krikor- 
ian. Columbia University Press, New 
York. Pp. x, 397. $4.50. 


Materialism, or “Naturalism” as the 
politer expression goes, is a permanent 
attitude of mind rather than a specific 
system of ontological doctrines. This 
is clearly indicated in the collaborative 
volume entitled Naturalism and the Hu- 
man Spirit, edited by Yervant H. Kri- 
korian, which consists of fifteen essays 
by as many writers. The materialism 
of the 19th century was “reduction- 
ist, that is, proposed to explain 
higher entities and values by reducing 
them to lower terms which, in sum, 
simply explained them away. The 
newer Naturalism, however, has 
learned the lesson of evolution, that 
in the process of change you do not 


adequately explain the new by saying 
that it is merely a kind of old. The 
newer naturalism, also, abandons the 
now outmoded categories of matter, 
absolute space, and the like, for the 
newer notions of “event” or process, 
relation and quality. As indicated in 
the title of this volume, there is con- 
siderable desire on the part of the 
new naturalists—Dewey for instance 
—to provide as generously as possible 
for the needs of the “spirit.” The 
newer naturalism, then, is not the 
knock-down-and-drag-out primitivism 
of the older doctrine of “mere matter 
and motion.” 


In details the collaborators in this 
volume do not agree. Negatively, I 
take it, the new naturalists are at one 
in repudiating the personalistic, the- 
istic and general idealistic view of 
things. They generally agree, at least, 
that ‘““Nature” is all, without room for 
any “supernature.” This lends to the 
volume a sort of philistine character, 
a hard-boiled quality. In spite of 
reference to “spirit,” there seems to 
be little place for that quality of 
mind which Pascal called “finesse.” 
Naturalism is rationalistic; it recog- 
nizes only one method, the method of 
“science” or of “analysis.” There is 
no room for the “will to believe,” no 
place for “insight” or gravitational 
pull of spirit. Evidence is altogether 
“objective,” and it is “empirical.” It 
is this emptiness of all respect for 
delicacy, intuition, the principle of 
formulation, and the like, which lends 
to this naturalism the spirit of the 
closed eye. 


Several of the contributors seem to 
manifest no direct interest in natur- 
alism, apart from their willingness to 
cooperate in the writing. George 
Boas, for instance, suggests that na- 
turalism, like all other views, is based 
upon a proto-philosophy of assump- 
tions taken for granted. (146) Thel- 
ma Lavine, who defines naturalism as 
The program of “continuity of analy- 
sis” suggests “the gravest suspicion 
upon the notion of an unconditioned 
scientific method.” (207) H. T. Cos- 
tello appears to write approvingly of 
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Woodbridge’s claim that ‘the philoso- 
pher needs vision”; applauds Wood- 
bridge’s belief that “there are many 
mansions in the great house of the 
world and a few high fences.” (315f.) 
This is quite amazing, since it directly 
challenges the naturalistic proposal to 
stick fiercely to the ‘“‘facts” and to 
reject the idealistic supposition that 
reality has levels that must be called 
“spiritual,” “transcendent” or “super- 
natural.” It is also interesting to 
read the confession of J. H. Randall, 
Jr., that it is to Woodbridge and not 
Dewey, that the new naturalists owe 
their chief debt of influence. I should 
suppose, if this be the case, that there 
would have been a lot of red faces 
among the group when Woodbridge’s 
posthumous work came out unabashed 
for “‘supernaturalism,” for voluntar- 
istic or formulational method, and for 
the motive of salvation in meta- 
physics. 

These essays are uniformly good, 
and serve to enlighten the rest of us 
as to what is going on in the material- 
istic camp. They comprise, in the 
trite expression of the book critics, a 
genuine contribution to current philo- 
sophic literature. 

Wilbur Long. 


THE CHRISTIAN ANSWER. Edited by 
Henry P. Van Dusen. Scribners, 1945. 
izjen ICE, Lye) 


The remarkable unity of this volume, 
written by five men, focuses about the 
problem of religious authority. Back 
of the essays lies a dozen years of 
group discussions carried on within a 
crisis atmosphere. That crisis is two- 
fold. A general awareness of world 
events packed with multiple and 
far-reaching significance is matched 
against a religious epoch marked by 
“an aftermath of scepticism, relativ- 
ism and uncertainty.” For this volume 
the problem of religious faith in rela- 
tion to the contemporary scene re- 
volves about four issues: Diagnosis 
of the situation, credibility of Chris- 
tian belief, its content and applicabil- 
ity. A dual purpose of apology and 
of appeal to the thoughtful outsider 


pervades the whole. How is this pro- 
posal carried through? 


In this perspective our prime need 
is for assurance. The shortest road to 
certainty is appeal to external author- 
ity. But recourse to that door is closed, 
apparently. Wherefore Tillich lays 
the groundwork in a brilliant analysis 
of the world situation. The decisive 
factor lies with the supposed autono- 
my of reason. Reason has passed 
through various phases, all of which 
have served only to accentuate inde- 
pendence and self-sufficiency in ‘man.’ 
From reason as “the power of truth 
and justice embodied in man as man” 
it moved on toward a technical reason 
which allowed its basic goals to de- 
generate into defense for the status 
quo. Finally, the principle of autono- 
my acquired status in totalitarian ide- 
ology. All this adds up to a natural- 
istic conception of man, in which he 
stands apart from God in arrogant 
self-sufficiency. 

One assumption common to these 
chapters is that this debacle of reason 
represents a natural and exclusive cul- 
mination. An economic exploitation 
system reveals the only fruit to be ex- 
pected of laissez faire reason, In sci- 
ence the reign of reason means an ado- 
ration of abstract fact, with variations 
in pragmatic interpretations. Subse- 
quently, Christianity is itself trans- 
formed, because religious knowledge 
with its claim upon ultimate reality is 
brought into subjection to “rational 
knowledge.” Naturalistic alternatives 
therefore stand directly across the 
path of Christian convictions. Once 
again it is necessary to restate their 
credibility in face of an aggressive 
secularism. Here values are maltreat- 
ed in a perspective which denies the 
principle of scale. Valuation expresses 
only human preference, and our pre- 
erences are essentially irrational. Hu- 
manistic relativism signifies to Greene 
man’s attempt to save himself, a con- 
tention that is conclusively refuted 
by world events. 

What now? The Christian answer 
summons man to come to God 
through faith. That means a return 
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, butions made to these problems. Yet) 
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to what has been forsaken. Also man 
must come by faith, not by knowl- 
edge. Revelation certifies the reality 
of the object, God. It does so by its 
coerciveness (shades of Descartes and 
Hume), by coherence between judg- 
ments, and by concurrence among ex- 
perts. If so, what has happened to 
revelation’s special guarantee? Coer- 
civeness may be of various kinds. Co- 
herence requires a strict conditioning. 
Wherefore revelation rests primarily 
upon the “first hand experience” of a 
spiritual aristocracy. This self-authen- 
ticating testimony one must either ac- 
cept or reject. Incidentally, even the 
spiritually elite crave substantiation 
by the Bible, which in the end means 
not Bible but “personal encounter, 
Spirit of Christ in the Church, and 
in their own experience of prayer and 
religious meditation.” Obviously, the 
Bible both is and is not “the Chris- 
tian’s ultimate authority.” Thomas 
makes special point of the Bible as a 
record of revelation, with a ‘‘spir- 
itual authority.” Its light and power 
is to be accepted on faith. It is desir- 
able to have reason operate with an 
approving function. 


Having assigned by definition cer- 
tain congenital limitations of reason, 
revelation, not as divine confrontation 
but as colored by a particular channel 
of receptivity becomes a paramount 
issue. For that requirement equivo- 
cation is scarcely adequate. Faith is 
variously taken to mean confidence 
based upon cumulative evidence gath- 
ered from competent sources; absénce 
of absolute proof; first-hand convic- 
tions; such assurance as is vouchsafed 
to mortals. One thing at léast is set- 
tled: faith, not reason,/ cuts every 
knot which obstructs tke road to re- 
ligious authority. 

Two supplemental themes are in- 
voked. One is ovr sinful nature, a 
deep-seated tendency to set up an 
object of devotion that is independent 
of God. Here is the fountain head of 
all human misery and world wide dis- 
aster. Over against man’s sinfulness 
stands the power of God. The power 
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concern with Him. Revelation of God 
is for the “sake of liberation, re- 
demption, salvation.” Religion is pri- 
marily practice, and for that we stand 
in need of a power-God. Even the 
Bible shows little concern with the 
nature of God, by reason of its inter- 
est in the “action of God upon His 
creatures and especially upon man.” 
Christians take an interest in Jesus, 
interpreted as the redemptive power 
of God. At the center of that minis- 
tration stands the cross, and that too 
means power. When moral process 
enters it likewise exhibits volitional 
power. Christianity brings to man’s 
need for salvation “the moral incen- 
tive and power to do what is right.” 
Grace means essentially the power of 
God. We know what is right, but we 
are simply unable to do it. A mo 
damaging expression of these umac- 
knowledged and questionable assump- 
tions registers in moral theory. The 
moral situation returns to’ its false 
18th century setting of egoism vs. al- 
truism. The quality factor in moral 
integrity nearly escapes notice. In- 
centive and powerto overcome egoism 
and to love others became the prime 
consideration. The incomparable 
righteousness of God in Jesus all but 
drops from the picture. Such is the 
nemesis’ of rationalizations in the 
name/of Christianty. 

The Christian Answer turns out, 
then, to be an adaptation and defense 


‘of uncertain dogmas such as: Author- 


ity of the Bible; depreciation of rea- 
son in order to make room for faith; 
the inscrutible and untouchable right 
of sincere confession; separation of 
man from realty and from God by an 
abstractive kind of thinking; and all 
this in an effort to show the indispen- 
sable character of the church as the 
agency of the power of God. By the 
way of this exposition much light has 
been thrown upon complex issues by 
acute and sincere analysis. But by 
what reach of humility is all this of- 
fered as the Christian answer to the 
the most profound and perennial is- 
sues of human experience? ‘We have 
abundant reason to be glad for contri- 
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Cscendental method and aims. Husserl’s, 


surely the world is old enough to\/ 


realize that concerns of this dimensiofi \ 


cannot fruitfully be set in the-context 
of presuppositions made unassailable 
by putting them beyédnd the pale of 
examination. Aubrey’s essay becomes 
distinctive for thifvery reason. He 
discusses secufity, unity, freedom, 
and value-scale in a creative and un- 
ia gee fashion. The bridge be- 
tween what he says and the other 
Ahapters is tenuous indeed, largely 
linguistic. His spirit is exploratory, 
not defensive. Of course, that factor 
is everywhere a matter of degree. In 
places John Knox can transcend this 
traditional framework in magnificent 
fashion. A gem on many a page reads 
like this: “Prayer is our effort to 
give God the fullest opportunity to 
do for us and in us His forgiving, 


cleansing, creative work.” 
Irl G. Whitchurch. 


THE FOUNDATION OF PHENOMEN- 
OLOGY: Edward Husserl and the 
Quest for a Rigorous Science of Phi- 
losophy. By Marvin Farber. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. Pp. 
xi, 385. $6.00. 


Husserl’s position in European 
thought is so well established that 
some knowledge of his system is nec- 
essary for all informed scholars. At 
the same time the study of his own 
writings involves grave and peculiar 
difficulties. Husserl’s style is ponder- 
ous and labyrinthine, wrapped in a 
new vocabulary whose use is subject 
to some fluidity, and the revisions of 
his writings indicative of a growing 
mind are not thoroughgoing. For that 
reason, if for no other, it is fortunate 
that a group of his former students, 
now in this country, have inaugurated 
a program of expounding and inter- 
preting his work to the English-speak- 
ing public. The latest and most im- 
portant contribution to this task, The 
Foundation of Phenomenology, is 
from the pen of Professor Marvin 
Farber, well-known as one of the 
leaders of the phenomenological school 
in this country, 
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thought. It refers variously to a pure 
psychological analysis of the knowing 
situation, a system of pure logic, and 
a science of intuitively apprehended 
esserices. In its final phase it appears 
also to have connoted a metaphysics 
of subjective idealism. Phenomenol- 
ogy, at any rate, offers itself as a new 
science (anticipated no doubt by Des- 
cartes, Kant, and Bolzano), distinct 
from scientific psychology (concerned 
with the\experimental flux as such), 
from the natural, sciences (the field of 
a posteriori relationships in experi- 
ence), and frém metaphysics (the 
study of transcendent ‘things in them- 
selves’). Mature phenomenology, I 
take it, is the science of experience 
a priori or the presuppositionless sci- 
ence of meaningful (intentional) and 
pure experience. As a priori it is di- 
rected to what\is necessary; as experi- 
ential it is concerned with the intui- 
tively given. 


The Foundation of Phenomenology 
is itself a work for scholars rather 
than for the reading, public. The pur- 
pose and character of the volume is 
indicated by the term, “foundation.” 
The author is not concerned to offer 
us here a rounded accounit of the final 
and full phase of Husserl’s\phenomen- 
ology, but rather its development in 
his Logische Untersuchungen. It is 
this work, published in two editions, 
to which the author largely devotes 
himself. The study, both expository 
and critical, is prefaced by studies of 
Husserl’s earlier writings and his rela- 
tion to the logical climate in Europe 
at the turn of the century, and is ap- 
pended by a brief review of other and 
later works. It was written, so we are 
told, “in essential fulfillment of a 
promise made to Husserl to render 
that work in English, the aim being 
to combine freedom of presentation 
with exactness of meaning.” (v) Hus- 
serl, the author holds, is “the philoso- 
pher who really realized Kant’s cas 
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complete philosophy of logic, with its 
theory of knowledge, may be regarded 
as a positive, constructive answer to 
Kant’s difficulties, as an accomplished 
fact of transcendental analysis. The 
Kantian pattern is there, only im- 
measurably clearer and more consist- 
ent —a really ‘pure’ theory of knowl- 
edge, which Kant had required but 
had been unable to achieve.” (495) 


The Logische Untersuchungen is 
“an attempt to realize the ideal of a 
true analysis of experience. Its aim 
is to be a true empiricism and not an 
empiricism that is subject to any pass- 
ing psychological dogmas,” comprising 
“the presuppositionless investigations 
of the nature of meaning and logical 
forms.” (493) 


Professor Farber writes not only as 
a student of Husserl, but as an inde- 
pendent thinker critical of his teacher. 
He freely confesses the problems faced 
by phenomenology, and he refuses to 
follow it into a system of metaphysi- 
cal idealism. He also readily admits 
its limitations: “The formal-logical 
method, as an exact method, is of 
value on its own account, for it leads 
to a science of pure forms. The empti- 
ness, relativism, or nihilism into which 
it eventuates if used exclusively mere- 
ly indicates its essential limitations in 
philosophy.” (569) The legitimate 
program of phenomenology, then, is 
one of frank self-limitation. 


So long as the phenomenologist 
recognizes that his procedure is 
one type of method which is to be 
subsumed under methods in gen- 
eral, so that he does not disparage 
the ‘naive’ theorizing of those who 
use naturalistic methods and the 
various explanatory devices that 
are so valuable practically, he may 
take his place, cooperatively, 
among the thinkers concerned 
with problems that are of real and 
lasting significance. (572f.) 


Among criticisms of the phenomen- 
ological program one suggests itself: 
can the logical-static-phenomenologi- 
cal assumption, which supposes that 
meaning can be “bracketed” or freed 


from all metaphysical, as well as psy- 
chological, relations he sustained? Is 
experience not essentially metaphysi- 
cal in intent? 

This is a scholarly work of first 
rank, and becomes the legitimate basis 
of all further study in this field. Con- 
fessedly marked by a “restricted 
scope,” it points to other studies that 
will give greater insight into the full 
phenomenological method of Husserl’s 
later period. W.L. 


THE WHOLE MAN: Psychology. By 
Celestine N. Bittle, O.F.M. Cap. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 
Pp. x, 687. $3.50. 


William James once confessed that 
during the years following the publi- 
cation of his work on psychology he 
had become convinced more and more 
“of the difficulty of treating psycholo- 
gy without introducing some true and 
suitable philosophical doctrine.” I 
have wondered whether this sentiment 
is not secretly held by a growing 
number of workers in that field. It is 
refreshing to pick up a volume on 
psychology such as The Whole Man 
wherein an attempt is made to give 
an adequate outline of a concrete or 
all-inclusive view of the self. This 
book is written to provide an ele- 
mentary text in “philosophical psy- 
chology.” This means that the funda- 
mental and backlying issues concern- 
ing the nature of the person are met 
and answered, while including the 
scientific facts that are pertinent to 
this problem. Here, then, we have a 
sense of the philosophical problem in- 
volved in psychological theory, and a 
clear presentation of a whole view 
quite different from the fragmentary 
narratives given in popular “scien- 
tific’ textbooks. Whole thinking about 
the whole man is something that mod- 
ern education needs to give more at- 
tention. Failing to do so has resulted 
in the mythological accounts of the 
self that flood sociology and education 
and lead to a materialistic view, un- 
suspectingly adopted by the student, 
of human personality. Mr. Bittle 
writes from the standpoint of Scholas- 
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ticism, with some criticism of the 
dominant view of Aquinas. His work 
bears the imprimatur of the Censor 
Librorum. His effort at a synoptic 
view of man in his wholeness is praise- 
worthy, and it is to be hoped that he 
will be emulated by others. W.L. 


FILOSOFIA CONTEMPORANEA: Es 
tudios y Notas, Primera serie, Segunda 
edicion. By Francisco Romero. Editor- 
ia Losada, $.A., Buenos Aires. Pp. 212. 
$4.50, mon/arg. 


The present volume is the first of a 
series which is designed to present 
essays and notes growing out of an 
extensive and critical review of con- 
temporary philosophy. Underlying 
this view, however, is the assumption 
that there is a consistent develop- 
mental pattern which emerges from 
the history of philosophy and is well 
worth examining in order to deter- 
mine its potentialities and effects upon 
the present period. The topics and 
writers dealt with are varied even 
though all are significant and of live 
modern interest. The first essay, “A 
philosopher concerned with philoso- 
phy as the positing and solution of 
problems,” discusses the work of 
Hartmann and his distinction between 
philosophy as the constructing of 
elaborate systems and as systematic 
thinking. Other topics dealt with are: 
Time, the conception of which is car- 
ried from the time of the Greeks 
down to the most recent, that of Hei- 
degger; two conceptions of reality, 
best known as the atomistic and the 
organismic or gestalt principles and 
underlying two of the modern schools 
of psychology; the influence of Des- 
cartes upon Husserl; the loss and re- 
covery of the subject by Husserl; 
Muller-Freienfels and values; culture; 
stages of psychology; the spirit; the 
third substance (culture); Scheler’s 
‘the place of man in the cosmos”; on- 
tology; theory of form; and studies in 
character. Professor Romero’s style is 
always beautifully clear and his analy- 
ses and comments are illuminating and 
pointed. M. M. Thompson. 


Personalities 


SON OF THE WILDERNESS: The Life 
of John Muir. By Linnie Marsh Wolfe. 
Alfred Knopf, New York. Pp. xvii, 364. 
and xvi. $3.50. 


Linnie Marsh Wolfe has written 
perhaps the best and most readable 
of all the lives of John Muir, as she 
has surpassed her own previous work 
in John of the Mountains. She has 
had access to much intimate material, 
and has caught in unusual measure 
the spirit of this great character. The 
book should be especially recom- 
mended to the young, for added to its 
general fascination, is its picture of 
the struggle out of limitations, hind- 
rances, and poverty into a great free- 
dom of the spirit. John Muir by fol- 
lowing the bent of his life and his 
supreme interests, is shown as win- 
ning at last the recognition that most 
men crave. Yet he never sought it, 
nor was he diverted from his true 
calling by the temptation to meaning: 
less wealth, comfort. or selfish profit. 
As he worked steadfastly toward his 
own goal he came into the possession 
of his highest capacities. 

One now wonders at the stupid mis- 
understandings fostered by those who 
depreciated his knowledge because of 
his lack of academic training, and 
who thought that tons of theory could 
outweigh his careful and prolonged 
investigation which grew out of im- 
mediate examination and more than 
all else perhaps out of his love for 
the mountains and his sympathy with 
nature. He had the advantage of hav- 
ing been “on the spot,” spots that 
were inaccessible to those of more 
academic training but of less valorous 
disposition. To the pedantic, his 
rough attire, that of a saw-mill hand, 
far outweighed that inner depth of 
character and wisdom which was dis- 
coverable by men of real insight. 
Through this insight he was brought 
into intimate touch with the great 
spirits of his time. 

Of unusual interest is the story of 
his great fight to save the forests, and 
places of natural wonder such as the 
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Yosemite and the Sequoia from the 
devastation by the lumberman, the 
sheep man, the railroads, and the poli- 
ticians. Sometimes he was alone, and 
sometimes he seemed to have lost, but 
out of his persistence has come bless- 
ing to uncounted millions of poster- 
ity. The thrilling story of his public 
accomplishment is matched by the 
more intimate account of his rich fam- 
ily life and his life-long friendships. 
The work should be, and doubtless 
will be, found on the shelves of every 
public library in the country and in 
the homes of every appreciator of liv- 
ing biography. eile re 


VICTORIOUS MOUNTAINEER: A 
Memoir of Harry Peirce Nichols by 
W. Bertrand Stevens, with Introduction 
by Frederic C. Grant, and with Draw- 
ings by Carleton M. Winslow. The 
Cloister Press, Louisville. Pp. 78. 


A loving tribute to a man of 
rare capacity for friendship is the 
little volume of Bishop W. Ber- 
trand Stevens entitled Victorious 
Mountaineer. A New Englander by 
birth, a mid-westerner by adoption, 
rector of a New York City parish, 
his holding of various important pas- 
torates never dulled his enthusiasm for 
the New England mountains, but he 
went gladly back to them at every op- 
portunity. He was an expert moun’ 
tain climber and from his acquain- 
tance with nature drew inspiration 
for his religious life and work. All 
who came in contact with him will 
welcome this little memorial volume. 


Relig 


LOOK TO THIS DAY: Selected Writ- 
ings by Edwin Diller Starbuck, assem- 
bled and edited by the Staff of the 
Institute of Character Research, the 
University of Southern California. Uni- 
versity of Southern California Press, Los 
Angeles. Pp. 427. 


Under the general titles of: Know 
Thyself; The Culture of Personality; 
The Religion of Humanity; The Tools 
of Culture; and Purely Personal, have 
been gathered the various scattered 
writings of Dr. Starbuck not hitherto 
presented in book form. The work 
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will be greedily welcomed by a host 
of former students, who will appreci- 
ate having in permanent form that 
which has hitherto been scattered in a 
variety of places. It envisions in a 
way the interests of Dr. Starbuck’s 
long and useful career, and his opin- 
ions covering a wide field of subjects. 
The gathering of so much material 
was not an easy task but it has been 
performed with discrimination. Much 
praise should go to Mrs. Anna H. 
Searles whose name appears nowhere 
in the book, but whose years of ser- 
vice as Dr. Starbuck’s associate in 
Character Education has given her 
special opportunities of understand- 
ing and choice. The presswork, 
printing, and binding are also es- 
pecially creditable for having come 
forth in the period of war and paper 
shortage. 

Value is added to the book by the 
complete bibliography of Dr. Star- 
buck’s published writings. 

Ree 
NO VOICE IS WHOLLY LOST: Writ- 
ers and Thinkers in War and Peace. By 


Harry Slochower. Creative Age Press, 
New York. Pp. xix, 404. $3.75. 


Aristophanes, in an age of brilliancy 
and approaching chaos, lampooned 
Socrates as praying to the Great Vor- 
tex. To his own age the task of syn- 
thesis from a Great Vortex seemed 
impossible. So the problem of our 
own day may seem to be how to 
found unity on chaos, or shall we say, 
to find unity in chaos. No less a job 
than this has been undertaken by 
Harry Slochower in No Voice is 
Wholly Lost. The material with 
which he deals is represented in the 
literary efforts of the last twenty-five 
years, a period in which man has been 
intellectually, socially, politically, and 
spiritually adrift. This condition is 
most succinctly stated in the author’s 
Introduction: 

For some time, art, philosophy, 
and literature had been sending 
out “signals” of the gathering 
storms. Artists from Van Gogh 
to Gauguin, writers from Balzac 
to Dostoyevsky and Rolland, 
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thinkers from Schopenhauer to 
Nietzsche pointed to the growing 
instability. Even the situation in 
science serves as_ illustration. 
Non-Euclidian geometries have 
existed side by side with ‘“‘self- 
evident Euclidian propositions,” 
and the wave-theory of light has 
been used alongside the corpus- 
cular theory. The idea of classi- 
cal certainty, of absolute, immut- 
able elements has been aban- 
doned. Gone are Newton's per- 
manent Space, Time, and Matter 
and the conception that finality 
is obtainable in empirical science 
“When I was younger,” writer 
Santayana, “what was pompous- 
ly called science wore an impos- 
ing aspect. There was a well- 
dressed Royal Family in the in- 
tellectual world, expected to rule 
indefinitely: sovereign axioms, 
immutable laws, and regent hy- 
potheses. . Now there is a 
democracy of theories elected for 
short terms of office, speaking 
shop dialects and hardly pre- 
sented or presentable to the pub- 
lic eye.” As against the belief in 
eternal verities, science today 
rests on the theory of probabil- 
ity (xvi). 

The chief characteristic of our age 
is perhaps the chaos of confusion thus 
expressed. How can one discover un- 
ity in chaos. Perhaps the only unity 
one can find is a unity of disaster, a 
common gloom of complete pessimism, 
an upward look because the victim is 
flat on his back and can look in no 
other direction. If the complaint is 
made that the work lacks unity, might 
not the lack be ascribed to the dis- 
unity of the basic material he is called 
upon to describe. This unity he at- 
tempts to set forth under certain great 
generalizations, such as: The Surren- 
der of Absolutes; the Embrace of Ab- 
solutes; Fascism; The Systematization 
of Confusion; Midway Passage: Be- 
tween the Lower Depths and Univer- 
sal Order; Toward the Communal 
Personality; Transfiguration by Es 
trangement; Conclusion: Toward a 
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Dialectic Humanism. In the very na- 
ture of the case such divisions must 
be disappointingly artificial, as the au- 
thor himself would no doubt admit. 
They are not likely to be such divi- 
sions as the writers considered would 
themselves admit. In many places 
there must seem to be conclusions that 
are somewhat forced, and in some 
perhaps plain contradictions. Never- 
theless it is a great attempt to inter- 
pret to us our own age which is so 
generally problematic and confusing, 
and as such must be welcomed what- 
ever one’s own predilections and pre- 
judices may be. It presented in the 
first place an enormous task to read 
and analyze all the books presented, 
and in the second place to hold some 
philosophic principle by which all 
might be tested. Professor Slochower 
is to be congratulated on the courage 
for a task so formidable, and a re- 
sult so commendable. It is not his 
fault that he could not altogether ‘“‘un- 
screw the inscrutable” in his picture 
of a chaotic literature as the expres- 
sion of a revolutionary age which has 
lost all landmarks and presents little 
unity in the goals it seeks. 


His analysis of the work of Thomas 
Mann is perhaps his happiest achieve- 
ment next to the summing up of the 
whole matter in his conclusion: 


The man of our war culture 
has moved between Bohemian 
flouting of standards and pious 
affirmation of absolutes, between 
the practical technique of means 
and the vision of ideal ends, be- 
tween autarchic freedom and 
mystical acceptance — without 
fully believing in either.We have 
our sceptical relativists who hold 
that there are no universally valid 
principles, for meaning changes 
with context. Related to them 
are the experimentalists who dis- 
solve certainty into possibilities 
and truth into results. They have 
converted Dewey’s method of 
tolerant inquiry into a principle 
of permanent criticism. The re- 
sult is a “‘scientific’” method 
which attacks and rejects any 


and all attempts at an integrative 
view. Some of those desirous of 
establishing unequivocal certain- 
ty have turned to logical positiv- 
ism and would exclude from the 
realm of meaning anything 
which does not have a clearly 
fixed meaning. In actual proce- 
dure Carnap’s notion of philoso- 
phy as the “logical” syntax of the 
language of science,” reduces 
meaning to a simplest common 
denominator. The logical posi- 
tivists meet with the very tradi- 
tional metaphysics they combat 
in that both cannot cope with the 
process of living and acting, with 
problems which involve dialectic 
overlaps and complex border 
states. If the relativists include 
the eternal nature of things, the 
absolutists slight the shifting pro- 
cess in nature. (376) 

Professor Slochower presents a rare 
and unusual estimate of our times 
filled with psychological and philo- 
sophical acumen and discretion. 

Ree 


Literary Criticism and Review 


HERMAN MELVILLE: The Tragedy of 
Mind. By William Ellery Sedgwick. 
Harvard University Press. Pp. i, 255. 
SD Dee 


Until recent years the tendency of 
Melville scholarship has been to focus 
upon the adventures in the external 
world. The general reader likewise 
has paid scant heed to anything save 
the experiences on South Sea islands 
and in quest of a terrible and elusive 
white whale. Relatively little atten- 
tion has been directed to Melville’s 
inward sense of being or his efforts to 
give it expression. The present vol- 
ume, in keeping with a new tendency 
but more fully and searchingly than 
similar investigations, completely re- 
verses the emphasis. It quotes Mel- 
ville’s statement in a letter to Haw- 
thorne, “From my twenty-fifth year 
[the year Typee was written] ... 
three weeks have scarcely passed . . . 
that I have not unfolded within my- 
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self,” and it traces with minute and 
systematic care the intricacies of the 
unfolding as revealed by Melville’s 
pen. 

For this purpose it diminishes con- 
sideration of the books usually exam- 
ined and, in so far as it reckons with 
them, probes their philosophic rather 
than their narrative content. The 
works it really delves into are those 
ordinarily passed over as unreadable 
or inaccessible — Mardi, Pierre, The 
Confidence Man, the poem Clarel, 
Billy Budd, and assorted shorter 
pieces — as well as Moby Dick, which 
belongs to both groups. 

The study is difficult and involved 
because Melville interweaves symbol- 
ism with reality, because his concepts 
and attitudes change from book to 
book, and because his consciousness 
expands while he is engaged upon a 
single work. He is preoccupied with 
God, the universe, destiny, mankind. 
He believes this life of ours ‘to be 
serious and to matter,” and he strjves 
to understand its meaning. But he is 
troubled that, though the mind is 
boundlessly idealistic, human nature 
must fulfill itself under finite condi- 
tions. Moreover that nature is dual, 
particularly in the exceptional person. 
As he expresses it in Moby Dick, the 
man “formed for noble tragedies” has 
“a half-wilful overruling morbidness 
at the bottom of his nature... . All 
men tragically great are made so 
through a certain morbidness. . . . All 
mortal greatness is but disease.” The 
mind both discovers that happiness is 
clothed in illusions and is impelled by 
a tragic necessity to strip the illusions 
away and show the happiness unreal. 

He finds countless subsidiary prob- 
lems for the restless intellect to ex- 
plore. Shall, for example, the truly 
aspiring man seek accord with his 
physical and cultural environment? 
In Moby Dick Melville says yes. In 
Pierre he says no. 

Though Melville’s thinking leans 
toward the shadows, Sedgwick sees in 
it, not only varied aspects, but an 
evolution that is not unlike Shake- 


speare’s. Moby Dick has marked kin- 
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ship with King Lear, Pierre with 
Hamlet, and the later work, espec- 
ially Billy Budd, with the reconciling 
plays. It is pleasant to reflect that, 
even as Shakespeare, Melville passed 
through the stage of titanic struggle 
and ended on a note, if perhaps of 
less profundity, yet of relative com- 
posure and acceptance. 

The study amply establishes the fact 
that the works after 1851 are not to 
be dismissed as inconsequential. No 
doubt the public will always prefer 
the stories which picture Melville 
traveling in body a remote and dan- 
gerous ocean. Scholars must bend 
much of their scrutiny upon the mind 
voyaging through strange seas of 
thought alone. 

Garland Greever 


STRANGE SEAS OF THOUGHT. By 
Newton P. Stallknecht. Duke Univer- 
sity Press, Durham. Pp. ix, 284. $3.50. 


This is, in an outstanding way, a 
survey of the thought movements of 
Wordsworth’s age, for Professor 
Stallknecht in Strange Seas of 
Thought considers the various influ- 
ences that were significant in molding 
the poetry of Wordsworth. In this he 
differs from previous interpretations, 
and has changed somewhat from his 
own earlier views. In particular, his 
studies have led him to attribute much 
to the influence of Jacob Boehme, 
whose Works, translated by Ellistone 
and Sparrow, had been re-issued 
(1764-1781) jn the famous edition 
sponsored by William Law. As he 
gives more place to the influence of 
Boehme, he ascribes less to that of 
Spinoza. 

With rare acumen he discusses the 
changes that come in Wordsworth’s 
concepts, from the romantic and radi- 
cal early period of the French Revo- 
lution, by which the young literati of 
the time were inspired, down to the 
age of disillusionment, when the hopes 
of that new humanism suffered devas- 
tation and eclipse under the dictator- 
ship of Napoleon. The early period 
is discussed under the title, “The He- 
roic Argument.” The following essay 


pays attention to the influence of 
Coleridge in his close friendship with 
Wordsworth, and particularly with 
respect to his passing on to the latter 
the transcendentalized views of Hart- 
ley. This he suggests was the princi- 
pal medium through which Boehme 
was transmitted, though Wordsworth 
may have had direct access to the 
Works. Even though much of his 
thought can be traced to this source, 
yet his conciseness of expression adds 
much on its own account in dealing 
with the unity of nature. The author 
touches on Boehme’s doctrine of the 
creative imagination and shows how 
he became the teacher of the great 
romanticists such as Tieck, Novalis, 
Schlegel, Blake, and the philosopher 
Schelling, as well as of Coleridge and 
Wordsworth. 

The movement thus begun is of 
more than passing interest to person’ 
alism, for Boehme believed that God 
embodies himself in the world through 
the act of creation, or, in the words 
of Blake: “God becomes as we are 
that we may be as He is.” The great 
end of creation becomes the reproduc- 
tion of creative mind. 


The special influence of Coleridge is 
discussed in the chapter on The An- 
cient Mariner, wherein is disclosed 
the keystone of that heroic system of 
natural religion which the two poets 
constructed during a period of mu- 
tually inspiring friendship, a religion 
dependent upon the spiritual efficacy 
of “natural piety” and the mystical 
love of beauty. 

The place of Spinoza’s thought is 
set forth under the title: Of Human 
Freedom, in which Professor Stall- 
knecht recedes a bit from what he 
now considers to have been an ex- 
treme position, taken in earlier essays. 

The days of Wordsworthian disil- 
lusionment are described in the essay: 
“How Poor a Thing Is Man.” Here 
the poet is shown to have felt the in- 
adequacy of his earlier “ethics of the 
imagination,” and to have settled into 
the Stoic attitude of the life of 
“duty.” Instead of the earlier 
“equalitarianism” and the dream of a 
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bright new world arising out of the 
imagination of the common man, he 
drops back to a reliance upon wont, 
habit and tradition in Church and 
State, because of a felt necessity for 
leadership, of which the general run 
of men are incapable. 

Professor Stallknecht presents care- 
ful, meticulous criticism, well-docu- 
mented, and yielding rich treasures of 
understanding with respect to the 
changes in Wordsworthian outlook. 
The work is of prime interest not only 
to the student of literature, but equal- 
ly important to the student of phi- 
losophy. Keats 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ED- 
WARD TAYLOR. Edited with an in- 
troduction and notes by Thomas H. 
Johnson. Princeton University Press, 
Pp. 231. $3.50. 


In 1937 Mr. Johnson came upon a 
reference to a manuscript body of 
poems by Edward Taylor. Search led 
him to the material, and by publishing 
selections from it in 1939 he revealed 
that a seventeenth century man un- 
known to literary history was of con- 
siderable poetic stature. Now by re- 
issuing the selections he renders still 
further service to the cause of Amer- 
ican letters. 

Taylor, a youth of twenty-two or 
twenty-three, arrived at Boston from 
England in 1668. By his engaging 
personality he won the goodwill of 
Increase Mather. During most of his 
three years at Harvard he had Samuel 
Sewall as his roommate. Upon his 
graduation he became minister of the 
church and physician to the commun- 
ity at Westfield, Massachusetts. He 
married twice and fathered thirteen 
children. In 1729 he died, leaving be- 
hind him instructions “that his heirs 
should never publish any of his writ- 
ings.” 

All his poems are short. All are re- 
ligious. Most of them fall into one 
or the other of two extensive and 
logically integrated groups, “God's 
Determinations” and ‘Sacramental 
Meditations.” Five miscellaneous 
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pieces are included in the volume 
under review. The elegiac verses, 
which the editor pronounces frigid, 
are not represented . 


Collectively the poems expound 
Taylor’s theology. Though thawed by 
kindliness of spirit, their main con- 
cern is to reason out innumerable as- 
pects and problems of sin, grace, and 
salvation. So foreign is their content 
to our thinking that they will no more 
entice the ordinary reader than would 
a volume of seventeenth century ser- 
mons. 

The pity of it, Iago. For as art the 
poems possess substantial merit. They 
have faults, to be sure. Their rhymes 
are often careless, their phrasing takes 
some indecorous or absurd turns, and 
they smack overmuch of the manner 
and mannerisms of the period. But 
many of the terms they employ—for 
example, “hone” (as a noun meaning 
desire or lament), “tabbering,” to 
“glaver,” to “parle,” ‘“Neptune’s 
Dog” (for the whale that swallowed 
Jonah)—are a delight to the student 
of linguistic felicity or oddness. The 
citation of everyday objects must be 
the homeliest, most vivid, and most 
extensive in pre-Revolutionary verse. 
The command of metrical forms is 
notably sure and the most varied in 
colonial America. The conceits, how- 
ever unpalatable now, are astonishing- 
ly professional; they are as omni- 
present, as self-conscious, and as sus- 
tained as those of the English “meta- 
physical poets.” 

Perhaps Mr. Johnson in asserting of 
Taylor that “it is questionable .. . 
whether the depth of his poetic imag- 
ination and the vigor of his inventive 
fancy were equaled in verse by any 
of his countrymen until the nine- 
teenth century” is overenthusiastic. 
To the reviewer Taylor's ingenuity 
definitely exceeds his imagination, and 
the elegy by “Bacon’s man”—a short 
contemporary piece — matches his 
work in technical cleverness and ex- 
ceeds it in moving quality, in lift. 
Moreover, Freneau is not to be casu- 
ally displaced as our foremost poet 
prior to Bryant and possibly to Poe, 
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For all that, it may perhaps be safely 
conceded that, with bulk and quality 
both given their due, Taylor’s achieve- 
ment is the most outstanding in strict- 
ly colonial times. 


Have You Problems? 


YOUR PROBLEM: Can It Be Solved? 
By Dwight Bradley. Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. vi, 213. $2.00. 


Dr. Dwight J. Bradley has writ- 
ten a forceful and useful book in 
Your Problem: Can It Be Solved? 
It will be of especial help to 
those who without professional train- 
ing find themselves forced by circum- 
stances into the role of advisers 
to others. The volume has a most 
practical tinge, having grown out of 
a long experience as pastor and teach- 
er. The first step toward a solution 
he rightly holds to be a willingness to 
have one’s problem solved, since some- 
times the victim prefers the disease to 
the medicine for its cure. There is a 
chapter on the general nature or 
make-up of human problems, another 
on the acquisition of “the know-how” 
followed by instructions for diagnosis. 
The author then gives six examples of 
typical problems and their solution 
framed in the question and answer 
method of an actual clinic. 

After these cases have been fully 
examined he returns to the individual 
seeking help, with the question: How 
does your problem look now, and the 
further inquiry: Will you accept the 
solution that proves to be right? Thus 
he arrives at the foundation solution 
of all personal problems: the will of 
the individual. Reise: 


HOW TO SOLVE IT. By G. Polya. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
NJ. Pp. xv, 204. $2.50. 


In How to Solve It, one of the 
world’s leading research mathematic- 
ians approaches matters from a more 
general standpoint. He deals not only 
with personal problems but develops 
a general technique for the solution of 
any problem. He does this from the 
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standpoint of mathematical method. 
The first step is to understand your 
problem. What is the known factor? 
What are the data? What determine 
the unknown, insufficient, redundant, 
or contradictory? Separate and write 
down the various parts of the condi- 
tion. 


The second step is to find the con- 
nection between the data and the un- 
known, and if an immediate connec- 
tion is not discoverable to consider 
auxiliary problems. Then you should 
be able eventually to find a plan for 
solution. 

The third step is to carry out your 
plan, checking each. step to prove its 
correctness. 


The fourth step involves the back- 
ward look. Can you check the re- 
sult? Can you check the augument? 
Can you derive the result differently? 
Can you use the result or the method 
for the solution of some other prob- 
lem? 

Each of these steps in method are 
abundantly discussed and illustrated 
to make the work practicable, not only 
for the professional but for the man 
of average intelligence. 


After this introduction the most 
important part of the book is to be 
found in the third section: A Short 
Dictionary of Heuristic, which pre- 
sents most valuable material for the 
teacher of practical logic. The meth- 
od has the advantage of being scien- 
tific, applicable to scientific and engi- 
neering problems and also, within lim- 
its, to many social problems. Limited 
in the latter case from the incapacity 
of mathematics or of science to fore- 
cast the action of human wills. A most 
valuable and unique book. 

Baier. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INVENTION 
IN THE MATHEMATICAL FIELD. 
By Jacques Hadamard. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, N.J. Pp. xiii, 
141. $2.00. 


How many of us get the full use of 
our mental powers? What is the se- 
cret of genius as it is displayed in the 
discoveries and inventions of the few? 
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These are questions that concern 
every ambitious mind. Toward the so- 
lution of such problems Jacques Hada- 
mard has made an interesting contri- 
bution, in his The Psychology of In- 
vention in the Mathematical Field. 
The area of his chosen study is well 
taken since the nature of mathematics 
makes it a special field of observation. 
We have all experienced the forgot- 
ten name which cannot be remem- 
bered under the strain of attention 
only to pop out of the subconscious 
the moment we cease trying to recall 
it, and who has not profitably fol- 
lowed the advice “‘to sleep on it” only 
to find that he has arrived at the so- 
lution of a vexing problem by some 
unconscious process. 

There is little doubt that in the case 
of genius the individual has learned 
to make use of the unconscious or sub- 
conscious mind or whatever it may be 
called. Foremost among these have 
been the mathematical discoveries, and 
the author cites various instances in 
which men have thus arrived at in- 
vention and discovery. 


The mind working under the strain 
of conscious attention has access to a 
limited field of knowledge and is hin- 
dered by volitional strain whereas the 
“deeper mind” as it might be called 
seems to be able to seize upon and 
select from the whole field of one’s 
knowledge. Access is not had, of 
course, to knowledge one has neve1 
provided for. 


Professor Hadamard has opened up 
a fertile field of study which is to be 
hoped he and others may pursue at 
greater length. Bele, 


Miscellaneous 


THE COMET OF 1577: 
History of Astronomy. By C. Doris 
Hellman. Columbia University Press, 
New York. Pp. 488. $6.00. 


Its Place in the 


It is difficult for the modern man, 
under the light of modern science, to 
realize the importance to scientific 
thinking of so particular an event as 
the appearance of a single comet. Yet 
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the comet of 1577 bore important re- 
lations to the development of modern 
astronomy, giving an impetus at just 
the proper moment to the newly pre- 
sented Copernican theories. How 
much of science had been lost in the 
social convulsions of the old world 
we shall probably never know. The 
Egyptians were said to have been able 
to predict the return of comets, and 
the recorded observations of the Chi- 
nese go back to the third Millennium 
before Christ. But the comet of 1557 
found the western world torn between 
the scientific and the mythological in- 
terpretations of astronomical phe- 
nomena. There were many who felt 
certain that the appearance of a comet 
was a sure sign of disease, epidemic, 
plague, war, famine, flood and the 
end of the world, a sign from heaven, 
with no discernible relation to natural 
events. 

Fortunately, the new science had 
gained sufficient headway, and the 
improvement of instruments sufficient, 
to set up newer and more scientific 
interpretations. Thus the appearance 
of this comet marked a turning-point 
in the history of Astronomy. The his- 
tory of the legends and superstitions 
that had gathered about such events, 
is sketched in Dr. Hellman’s book in 
chapters on Cometary Theory up to 
1577, followed by others on the scien- 
tific work that followed its appear- 
ance. After this are other chapters 
dealing with the literature, paetry, 
and sermonic outpourings, as well as 
the astrological repercussions. 

The work is important as a record 
of scientific advance and shows a vast 
amount of work, carefully done, 
which covered a period of fourteen 
years of research. It represents an 
important collation of material in the 
history of astronomical science. 


RTE 


IDEAS IN AMERICA. By Howard Mum- 
ford Jones... Harvard University Press. 
Pp. xi, 304. $3.00, 


The volume under review is less 
ambitious than its title may suggest. 
Its author is an earnest advocate of 
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“a mature interpretation of our... . 
cultural and intellectual history.” 
Here, instead of making a compre- 
hensive study of the subject, he 
out inquires thoughtfully into aspects 
of it. 


Despite the lack of close integra- 
tion, the thirteen chapters fall into 
three groups. Of these the first de- 
plores the merely casual heed even yet 
paid American letters by most de- 
partments of English and urges the 
importance of our literature as an 
instrument for cultural analysis. The 
second group answers the question, 
‘Shall we leave the field to the social 
scientists?” by entering “that debat- 
able land between history proper and 
the history of literature” through re- 
search into the sources and the specific 
turn of ideas in America. The third 
group analyzes the trends and out- 
looks of recent decades and proclaims 
the responsibilities of literature under 
changing conditions. The groups are 
also, within the limits set by the 
thought-content, roughly chronologi- 
cal. The first and part of the second 
are preoccupied with the colonial 
period, the rest of the second with the 
nineteenth century, and the third 
with the decline of parochial and iso- 
lating forces. The first and third 
groups, though based upon shrewd in- 
vestigation, are primarily hortatory. 
The second is scholarly in a more se- 
vere sense and buttresses its argu- 
ments with an array of valuable notes. 


In touching upon numerous topics 
the book offers some interpretations 
likely to be questioned. For example, 
the reviewer doubts whether it does 
not overstate the subordinate role of 
the Renaissance in fashioning colonial 
America. But it contains wide learn- 
ing and abundant matter to stimulate 
thought and increase the reader’s ac 
quaintance with his country. Exam- 
ples are its tracing of the influence of 
English attempts to settle Ireland 
upon English attempts to settle Amer- 
ica, and of the principles which un- 
derlay literary portrayal of non-Eng- 
lish peoples prior to 1850. 
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In harmony with the spirit and re- 
searches of other recent scholars — 
alas, too few—Dr. Jones not only 
examines the quality but emphasizes 
the importance of the colonial mind. 
He is outspoken in dissent from sun- 
dry educational schemes of our era, 
particularly those of Meiklejohn, 
Foerster, and Hutchins. And even in 
his obiter dicta he can be trenchant in 
satire. Such a passage as the follow- 
ing, for example, brings us both rec- 
ognition and a chuckle: 

According to those who first 
brought him into being, economic 
man was a very simple creature. 
He was motivated by a single 
and selfish desire — the desire to 
seek pleasure and avoid pain. He 
had a supernaturally intelligent 
mind. For example, he always 
bought in the cheapest market 
and sold in the dearest, which is 
more than most business men 
have been able to do. His sole 
reading matter seems to have 
been Ricardo’s book on rent and 
Malthus’ essay on the increase of 
population. His life was devoted 
to economic gain; and what he 
did in his spare time, if he ever 
had any, I haven’t the slightest 
idea. He must have married and 
begot children, because Malthus 
worked out what would happen 
if he had too many children and 
the wheat crop didn’t go around, 
but how he ever fell in love, or 
how he proposed to his girl, or 
whether he mislaid the ring at 
the wedding, I do not know. I 
assume he was once a boy and 
that he eventually grew old, and 
that he was filled with dreams 
and memories — probably of the 
time he bought pigs in one town 
and sold them at a slight profit 
in another, but it seems more 
probable that he was created 
full-grown, at about forty-two. 
His world must have had star- 
light and moonrise and the scent 
of flowers in it, but like a well- 
educated pupil of Adam Smith, 
he determinedly paid no atten- 
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tion to these things; and if he 
was ever actuated by rage or hate 
or love or passion, quickened by 
a drumbeat or awed by an ocean 
storm, there is no record. He was 
not English nor American nor 
Chinese; he had no legends, no 
tradition, no customs; he was 
simply economic man. 
G.G. 


POLITICS AND MORALS. By Bene- 
detto Croce. Philosophical Library, New 
York. Pp. 204. $3.00. 


A profound and world - famous 
thinker, Benedetto Croce has re- 
mained the defiant anti-totalitarian 
under the rule of the tyrant Musso- 
lini. For more than two decades he 
was in virtual confinement in his Ital- 
ian castle, one man the Dictator dared 
not touch, and at the same time issu- 
ing his quarterly journal, and speak- 
ing his mind. His work, Politics and 
Morals, comes thus with an added in- 
terest to our times, and will be read 
with avidity. He proves a valiant an- 
tagonist against totalitarianism of ev- 
ery kind, in church and state. With 
clear and impressive statement he 
shows the weakness of the concept 
that authority in the state justifies 
immoral practices against the indi- 
vidual, the feeling that the state is 
above morals. He follows the histori- 
cal developments of European politics 
and political writing from Macchia- 
velli down, and shows that liberalism 
in the true sense is the only living 
solution of political problems. Him- 
self born to an aristocratic title, he 
contends for a true democracy, de- 
claring the liberal concept to be far 
superior to the authoritarian. 

Histories written by reaction- 
aries of all kinds, whether clerical, 
feudal, Jacobin, socialistic, or na- 
tionalistic, are always extremely 
passionate and biased, bitter and 
pessimistic; they are always pre- 
sented in the form of conflicts be- 
tween God and the devil, between 
reason and irrationality. (121) 

The liberal concept is a concept of 
life, refusing place to charts of duties 
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and virtues, casuistry, and formal mo- 
ralities, placing at its center the moral 
conscience as a living and active influ- 
ence. The fundamental problem of 
our times is then a religious one, not 
demanding a new religion but a deep- 
ening and strengthening of historical 
religion. RTF; 


EDUCATION FOR ALL AMERICAN 
YOUTH. Educational Policies Com- 
mission. National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States and the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administra- 
tors, Washington, D.C., 1944. Pp. 421. 


This book is of a type which seems 
but rarely to fall into the hands of 
the professional philosophers, especial- 
ly those who would reform education. 
It is the most recent of a series of ten 
or more published by the Educational 
Policies Commission, which is an 
agency established in 1935 by the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators and composed of a group 
of men and women notable for dis- 
tinguished leadership in the field of 
education. The purpose of this agen- 
cy has been to redefine the basic 
philosophy of American education in 
harmony with the needs of the evolv- 
ing American democracy, modern 
psychology, sociology, research, and 
successful experience, and then to 
suggest ways and means of making 
the philosophy effective in practice. 
The present volume is the result of a 
three-year study designed to cover the 
“extension, adaptation, and improve- 
ment of secondary education.” It is 
written in the rather unusual form of 
a fictional-historical account of the 
American secondary school as it was 
(to be) five years after the close of 
World War II. In fact it is a syn- 
thesis of the best educational philoso- 
phy and practice now existing and 
the elaborate and detailed content 
(never mechanical or in the style of 
the blue print, however) has been de- 
rived from many sources. After the 
various recent books which would re- 
form education by returning to the 
outworn concepts and practices of 
previous epochs, even as far back as 
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the Middle Ages in some cases, it is 
indeed refreshing to study this sane 
and balanced account of what edu- 
cation in the modern age in the 
United States is at its best and what 
it might well become generally. Its 
dynamic and flexible character, which 
never loses sight of a changing and 
evolving social world while holding 
at the same time a clear vision of 
individual and personal need and wel- 
fare, will doubtless offend those who 
hold to a rigid and eternal system of 
values, but fortunately American pub- 
lic education is not committed to such 
a system. It would seem that a gener- 
ation of youth trained as this book 
would have them trained would be 
the surest guarantee of a better world 
in the future. 
M.M.T. 


A PREFACE TO LOGIC. By Morris R. 
Cohen. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
1944. Pp. 209. $2.50. 


A Preface to Logic comes as near as 
possible to accomplishing the difficult 
task of presenting an unpopular sub- 
ject in readable form and style. It 
does not achieve this by superficiality 
of treatment, but hy means of clarity 
of statement, and profusion of simple 
illustrative materials. 

Logic is held to be the very heart of 
philosophy because the subject-matter 
of logic is the formal aspect of all be- 
ing, not only of objects in space and 
time, but of non-temporal and non- 
spatial relations of objects. 

The treatment is a combination of 
criticism and appreciation of the Aris- 
totelian logic, and the newer logic of 
relations, of which the Aristotelian 
logic is held to be an aspect. The chal- 
lenge is thrown down to Positivism 
and extreme Nominalism and the 
trend in formal and mathematical 
logic to dispense with the categories 
of meaning and implication, and 
hence ontological reference, in favor 
of linguistics. Operations of mathe- 
matics are significant because they ap- 
ply to all possible objects. It is false 
that logic and mathematics are about 
words only in the sense that they are 
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not concerned with what is. denoted 
by them. 


He attacks the Positivistic view that 
all meaning involves verifiability and 
hence the rejection of metaphysical 
statements because unverifiable. A 
chapter on Values, indicates that Eth- 
ics has to do with preferences which 
are particular, and with norms which 
are general. The arguments which 
have been put forward against the 
possibility of a science of ethics pro- 
ceed from the assumption that science 
deals only with the facts of existence 
— that judgments of what ought to be 
are arbitrary and hence not amenable 
to science. There are difficulties in in- 
tegrating judgments of preferences 
and applying scientific method to 
judgments of what ought to be, and 
these difficulties are frankly faced. In 


-a final chapter on Logic and the 


World Order the essential role of 
logic is stated, the gist of which may 
be found in the following: “Logic 
thus does not provide the food which 
sustains our intellectual life. That 
must come from our factual knowl- 
edge and insight. Logic also may be 
denied the characterization of being 
the motive power which sets inquiry 
going. It is, however, like the hydro- 
cloric acid in our stomach that helps 
to digest our food. It is the antiseptic 
of our intellectual life which prevents 
our food from poisoning us. For the 
impressions we take into our minds 
will confuse us unless we order them 
according to some logical principle.” 
(p. 182) 

The book concludes with two ap- 
pendices: a review of Bradley’s Prin- 
ciples of Logic (second edition 1927), 
and John Dewey’s Essays in Experi- 
mental Logic (1916). 

Herbert L. Searles. 


THE WESTERN ISLAND. By Robin 
Flower. Oxford University Press, New 
York. Pp. viii, 138. $2.50. 


The Western Island is an Irish 
Land’s End, the last habitable abode 
jutting into the Atlantic and looking 
toward America. 
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The description of the physically 
meagre life of its few inhabitants is 
glorified by the poetic appreciation 
and rendering of its traditions, tales, 
and intellectual appreciations by one 
who is himself a poet, Robin Flower. 

It is an altogether delightful book 


The Personalist 


not only for the picture it draws of a 
forgotten community but also for the 
manner of the telling, and it is illus- 
trated by the sketches of the author’s 
wife, Ida M. Flower. 

From fish to fairies it is a book you 
will wish to read. Rebs 
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We speculate about time as if it were a reality of one dimension and that 
linear. But time itself demands a second dimension, that is, it is an impossible 
conception unless there is that which transcends it, enduring through the process 
of change. This essential element may be considered a second dimension of time 
and a token of immortality. Such is the argument of the Editor in the article 
The Second Dimension of Time. 


John Richard Moreland is an old friend of The Personalist appearing in 
verse from its earlier numbers. There is both philosophy and the poetry of Spring 
in Renascence. 


Paul R. Helsel an associate editor, and Professor of Philosophy in the 
School considers the part which religion should play in promoting a peaceful 
world under the title Implementing Religion. 


Professor Merritt Moore Thompson of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, shows the importance of inculcating the youthful 
mind with the peaceful aspects of human association in Educating for Peace. 


Professor Herbert L. Searles brings to a close the articles which provided 
the discussions of the recent Forum at the University on “The New Tasks of 
Peace” with a consideration of The Soctal Conditions of Peace. 


The passing of the late Susan Stebbing was a loss to philosophy in the 
whole English speaking world. It is indeed appropriate that P. Magg should 
remind us of the significance of the work and influence of this outstanding 
English woman. 


_ Just now an important question is: “Can the state do wrong”? or is “That 
which is wrong for the individual right for the state?” What are the limits of 
obedience in a democracy? These are the problems discussed by David L. Miller 
in Right and Wrong in a Democracy. 


_ Ilza Veith is a member of the staff of the Institute of the History of Medi- 
cine at Johns Hopkins University and is engaged in translating the Chinese 


Classic on Internal Medicine. Out of such associations she brings the story of 
"That Man” in Old Cathay. 


With this issue closes the series of articles by D. Jacquette on Mysticism. 


